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The one political event of the week is the 
passage of the Congressional Bill for counting 
the electoral votes, after a full though brief de- 
bate involving an all-night session in the Senate. 
The Democratic party sustain it nearly unani- 
mously; the Republicans are divided. The vote 
in the Senate was 47 to 17; in the House 191 to 
86. There is no reason to doubt that the Pres- 
ident will sign it, and it will have become the 
law for the settlement of the present disputed suc- 
cession before this reaches our readers. Messrs. 
William M. Evarts and Stanley Matthews have 
already been engaged to present the Republican 
views of the law before this Commission. At 
our request Hon. Julius H. Seelye gives in this 
number the argument for the bill. He needs 
no introduction to our readers. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee which framed the bill, and 
nade one of the ablest speeches in its favor. We 
‘ave already indicated our opinion of its merits 
demerits. 


' aptain Eads is in Washington, claiming tie 
«st installment of his compensation for deep- 
(, «¢ the Mississippi outlet. Of course it is 
I) ‘ provoking to those who have repeatedly 
demonstrated the falsity of the engineering prin- 
ciples upon which be has been working, but a 
clear twenty-foot channel over the bar is an un- 
answerable argument, There is a little difficulty 
respecting the payment of the money, whether 
it shall be in legal tenders or in five per cent. 
bonds, but that will, we trust, be removed by 
the time this is published. 


Mr. Cowdin’s bill in the Legislature of this 
State for the modification of our usury laws is a 
long step in the right direction, and probably as 


long a step as the present state of public senti- 
ment will justify. The present law not only 
makes any rate greater than seven per cent. ille- 
gal, but does not allow the creditor to recover 
either principal or interest. It is no protection 
to honest debtors, and it is a cover for fraudu- 
lent ones. The new law fixes the rate at seven 
per cent. and allows any excess to be recovered, 
but does not void the contract. If there is any 
good reason why money should be not as free as 
any other commodity and any of our corre- 
spondents can put it tersely in half a column we 


6 | shall be glad to hear from him. 


Mr. Moody began work in Boston on Sunday 


#1! last. He will remain there three months, and 


if Boston’s religious element is not effectually 
stirred up and revived within that time it will 
be unlike that of Philadelphia, New York and 
Chicago. No place in the country, indeed, is 
better situated as a center from which to reach 
a great community. The city is compact, and 
all Eastern Massachusetts is next door to it; so 
that Mr. Moody’s opportunities to do good are 
multiplied vastly. His revival work has settled 
down into an awakening of the churches as much 
as anything else, and where are so many churches 
to be found as in and around Boston ? The next 
three mouths should be the happiest of their ex- 
istence, and the months after the most fruitful. 


The prophetic picture in Scripture of a day 
when ‘* the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up,” has recently received 
a striking illustration, possibly verification. A 
brilliant star of the third magnitude made its 
appearance suddenly in the constellation of the 
Swan. Previous surveys of the heavens have 
been so thorough and accurate as entirely to 
preclude the idea that this star could have pre- 
viously existed in its then apparent size and 
escaped observation, Examinations with the 
spectroscope have led astronomers to the hy- 
pothesis that it was a sun like our own, which, 
for some unexplained reason, suddenly blazed 
up with several hundred times its former luster, 
and with a degree of heat which must have con- 
sumed its own planetary system, if it were the 
center of one. We speak of this as a recent 
phenomenon ; but, though only recently seen, 
it probably occurred some centuries ago, the 
light of this conflagration having taken that 
length of time to travel from the burning sys- 
tem toourown. Of course this does not prove 
that a similar catastrophe will bring the world’s 
drama to a tragic end ; indeed, thus far these 
blazing suns have not been discovered in our 
region of the heavens ; but it at least illustrates 
the possibility of a very literal interpretation of 
the Biblical prophecies concerning the world’s 
future destruction. 


The end is not yet in Mexico. The defeat 
and surrender of Iglesias’s army leaves Gen. 
Diaz in military control of the capital ; but his 
supporters are composed of the same element 
that sustained Maximilian, 7. ¢., the ignorant, 


the vicious, and the priesthood ; the opposition 
to bis illegal usurpation of power is real and 
deep, though suppressed. President Lerdo is 
not a weak man ; his administration succumbed 
to treachery rather than to superior force ; Es- 
cobedo, his chief General, was not shot as re- 
ported, and he is the ablest military commander 
in Mexico. Iglesias, the other claimant, is a 
fugitive, but asserts his purpose to return and 
maintain his ‘‘ constitutional rights.” General 
Diaz has sent $300,000 to our Government in 
part payment of its claims ; if he hopes thus to 
purchase recognition we trust he will be disap- 
pointed, for ha has no shadow of a claim to the 
Presidential office except that of superior force. 


Next in interest to the question, Who is to be 
the next President ? is the one, Are we to have a 
war in Europe ? Without undertaking to an- 
swer that question we may give our readers some 
facts to aid them in arriving at an answer. 
First, England is no longer an ally of Turkey: 
this much is established by the Conference, and 
very little more is established. Second, Turkey 
evidently expects war, and is preparing for it, 
From New Haven alone two or three shiploads 
of war material have been shipped to Turkey, at 
a total cost of several millions. Third, Russia 
is financially unprepared for war; she already 
has a large amount of irredeemable paper money 
and a heavy debt ; her provisions for food and 
transportation are very inadequate, and her 
whole civil service is honeycombed with fraud. 
But, on the other hand, she has an immense 
population, an immense army on paper—if 
only she can make it available—and her whole 
people are full of enthusiasm. During the 
late Servian war, when contributions of 
men and money were wholly voluntary, under 
the. auspices of a committee analogous to the 
Cuban Committee in this country 4000 soldiers 
volunteered from Russia and a sum of over two 
and a quarter millions of dollars was raised, 
mostly from the peasantry and in coppers. The 
Moscow Committee were only perplexed how to 
refuse men who begged on their knees to be 
sent, and how to provide for those who were 
permitted to go. Such an enthusiasm is of 
itself a power not to be despised. It is quite as 
warm and much more holy than that of the 
Moslem, for in its present aspect the one is an 
enthusiasm for liberation, the other for subju- 
gation. Russia’s last move is a final appeal 
to European powers to co-operate in securing 
the protection of the Christian subjects of Tur- 
key by a combined armed intervention, appar- 
ently as a last resort before proceeding to war. 


The students of the story of Elijah have not 
to go back in history for a tragical illustration 
of the effects of drought in the East. The 
whole of Western and Southern India is now 
suffering from one, and large portions of the 
country are already brought to the verge of 
starvation by the famine. The population em- 
braced in the famine districts is estimated at 
thirty millions, In large districts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency the people are literally starving, 
Cattle are sold for six and eight cents apiece, 
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and great numbers of cattle are simply left by 
their owners to die from want of food. More 
than half a million sterling has been already 
expended there on relief work, and this is mere- 
ly the commencement of what must be done. 
Whole villages are forsaken by the inhabitants, 
who take their few household utensils on their 
heads and wander here and there in hopes to 
find labor and food. The stories of individual 


suffering are too harrowing to be reported. | 


It is but just to add that the government is 
doing all in its power to diminish the distress, 
In the Madras Presidency relief works have 
been commenced and others planned and ready 
to be commenced as soon as relief has become 
absolutely necessary. With the exception of 
one or two districts the suffering is not so great 
in this Presidency as in Bombay, but scarcity 
prevails everwwhere, prices of food have doubled 
already, and the prospect for the future is very 
dark indeed. As the Christian people are most- 
ly very poor, they are among the first to suffer. 
When the pressure becomes a little harder, they 
must starve or emigrate to some place where 
they can find labor and food. What do we know 
in the United States of ‘* hard times” ? 


DANGER AHEAD. 


HE founders of the Republic carefully dis- 

tributed the political powers of the Govern- 
ment in three departments—judicial, executive, 
legislative. They trusted to the counterbalan- 
cing of these departments one against the other 
for national peace and safety. Steadily the legis- 
lative has been usurping the functions of the 
other two. It bas long since acquired political 
control of the executive department. The Presi- 
dent now exercises little more than a veto power 
over the appointments of Members of Congress ; 
and hardly that, since he quietly submits to the 
removal of a useful and honored postmaster in 
Philadelphia because the Senate has given him 
final and official notice that it will confirm no 
nominee who is not approved by the Senator of 
his district. It has exercised, is daily exercising 
judicial functions in the decision of points of law 
the most delicate, the most difficult and the 
most important. It orders a lawyer to report 
confidential communications with his client; 
claims the right to read the records of every 
telegraph office in the country; decides by a 
party vote not only the legal rights of the com- 
pany but of every telegraphic correspondent ; 
and threatens to send the whole executive com- 
mittee of the ‘* Western Union” to jail for an 
indefinite period if it resists. And now there is 
asserted for it the right to decide finally and with- 
out appeal the most delicate constitutional ques- 
tions respecting its own powers ; to investigate 
the elections in each State in the Union; to deter- 
mine whether they have been conducted in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the States ; to reverse 
or revise the action of its chief magistrates; 
to set aside the decisions of its regularly consti- 
tuted authorities on the charge of frand, illegal- 
ity, or intimidation; and thus practically to 
decide who shall be the executive head of the 
nation. 

It cannot be said that either party alone is 
responsible for this usurpation. ‘The right ds 
claimed, the power is put forth, to-day by the 
Republican Senate, to-morrow by the Democratic 
House. 

That we may not be thought to exaggerate or 
misrepresent this political tendency towards 
Congressional usurpation we quote two para- 
graphs. The first is from the N. Y. ‘‘ World”: 

‘The lower house must for itself, as a house, 
examine, count and ascertain if any person has a 
majority of the votes for the Presidency. It 
must, for itself, decide how many electors have 
been appointed, and be its own exclusive judge of 
its own jurisdiction to make a President, as the 
Senate is over its jurisdiction to make a Vice- 
President.” 


The second is from Senator Conkling’s speech 
on the Compromise bill : 

“If the certificate from Massachusetts should 
show that the votes were cast for the Democratic 
candidates all the world knows that Massachusetts 
voted for the Republican nominees, and there- 
fore the certificate is not to be blindly counted, 
nor counted at all without inquiry and verifica- 
tion.” 

The nation is drifting through the fog upon a 
rock on which the world has seen at least two 
republics go to pieces in the past. It was the 
absolutism of the French Assembly, which 
claimed to be ‘‘ exclusive judge of its own juris- 
diction,” and which absorbed in itself all the 
functions of legislature, bench and chief magis- 
trate that created, or at least consummated the 
French Revolution, and ended in the re-estab- 
lishment ef Bourbonism. It was the absolutism 
of the Long Parliament, which knew no Jaws 
but those of its own making, that paved the 
way for the Protectorate and the final return of 
the Stuarts. The dangers to the American 
Republic are not those of imperialism, but 
those of democracy run mad. ‘They are not 
threatened by a consciofisly usurping President, 
but by an unconsciously usurping Congress. 

The question, Who shall be our next President? 
is one of secondary importance. It is one which 
all good citizens will wish to see amicably set- 
tled. It is one not beyond the power of adjugt- 
ment bycompromise. But the question whether 
Congress, after deciding in a mass meeting, al- 


most without debate, legal questions which. 


would test the skill and knowledge of the highest 
legal talent, after controlling all executive de- 
partments by manipulating appointments, after 
assuming to imprison citizens of the Republic 
whose highest crime has been a refusal to violate 
confidence on which the whole system of tele- 
graphic communication depends—the question 
whether it shall consummate its power by as- 
suming to be ‘* exclusive judge of its own 
jurisdiction to make a President” is not one 
of secondary importance. And when the pres- 
ent presidential imbroglio is finally settled, it 
will be almost the first duty of all good citizens 
to combine in a movement for re-settling the 
methods of electing a president that shall pre- 
serve the rights of the States, and shall forever 
take it out of the power of Congress to interfere 
with the result of a popular election under a 
pretense of judicially’ determining what the 
popular vote really was. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


HE church, the Bible and all ministrations 

of religion are merely instruments for the 
work of teaching. ‘They cannot and do not 
train men ; but the changes which mer need to 
undergo in their minds require training. For 
that there is only one provision which God has 
ever made, and that is outside of the church. 
It isin life itself. It is in the daily affairs of 
family life, of business life, and of professional 
life. It is in the ripping up, the paring down, 
the sharpening, the attrition, of ordinary expe- 
rience. In the church we teach; but teaching 
is the imparting of ideas—that is all. Training 
is reducing ideas to habit. Teaching is giving 
knowledge. ‘Training is converting knowledge 
into character. And training takes place in life 
outside of the church. In other words, those 
very influences in society which are generally 
considered as being inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of a Christian life are the very means 
which God has set in the world for the promo- 
tion of Christian life. 

Under these circumstances the more a man 
resists that which is right the more he suffers. 
The more he strives to throw off the yoke, the 
more securely does it gall his neck. ‘The more 
he attempts to get rid of carrying burdens, 
the heavier they become to him. 

Pride foams, and frets, and complains, and 


threatens, because it ought to give up, and not 
to say a word, and keep quiet, and it won’t. If 
the Lord is gracious, he will keep at that pride 
till it is softened and humbled. ‘Then the man 
will not suffer because his pride is not all the 
time butting against something, because it is 
plastic. 

Look at Paul, in his pride, fuming, and blus- 
tering, and threatening, on his way to Damas- 
cus. Look at him afterwards: he is proud still, 
but his pride bas sweetness-in it. Before, he 
used his pride to lift himself up and make him- 
self great and grand: now he uses it to lift up 
the poor and suffering, and minister to their 
wants, 

By this great machinery of life God is edu- 
cating men outside of the church, outside of 
schools, outside of ecclesiastical relations, in the 
actual experiences and affairs of life, so as to 
equalize them, harmonize them, exalt them, and 
finally save them. This is the school which for 
the present seems not to be joyous but grievous; 
nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness to them that are exercised 
thereby. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


E call the especial attention of all Chris- 

tian workers to an article with the above 
title in another column, which gives a purtial 
but carefully prepared view of the present re- 
ligious condition and immediate prospects of 
the Christian churches in this country. 

What men call the ‘*‘ Moody movement” is in 
reality a combination and partial culmination of 
three movements. Of these Mr. Moody, in his 
personal character and chosen methods, is an 
admirable exponent; but that is all. Move- 
ments make men far more than men make 
movements. Mr. Moody’s success is due to the 
fact that consciously or unconsciously he has 
comprehended the spirit of the age and con- 
formed to it; understood the wants of the age 
and supplied them. 

The first movement is une toward an active 
Christian union; union not on the basis of any 
creed but on that of the Bible alone; union not for 
the purpose of establishing a scliool of philosophy 
but for the purpose of promoting active Chris- 
tian work. ‘The Evangelical Alliance was one 
fruit of this spirit of fellowship; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was another; later 
manifestations of the same spirit are such 
organizations as the Women’s Temperance Union 
and Missionary Union; or such purely uneccle- 
siastical Christian gatherings as those at Chau- 
tauqua, the Thousand Islands and Ocean Grove. 
This spirit of Christian union ha’ characterized 
the whole of Mr. Moody’s work. Throughout 
his remarkable ministry he has belonged to no 
sect; he has wrought with and belonged to the 
Christian Church universal. 

The second movement is one for a more thor- 
ough study vf the Bible. The importation of 
English ministers, who are popular because 
they are more Biblical and less dogmatic than 
their American contemporaries, the acceptability 
of Bible readings, the increased sale of students’ 
Bibles of all descriptions, the universal adoption 
of a common course of Biblical study by the 
different branches of the Protestant Church in 
this country and abroad, the multiplication of 
‘*helps,” good, bad and indifferent, and the 
increase of expository preaching, are all indica- 
tions and expressions of this movement. And 
the measure in which this Bible spirit has per- 
vaded the Moody meetings and the degree to 
which it gives power to Mr. Moody’s preaching 
are matters of common observation. 

The third movement is one for the ingather- 
ing of *‘ outsiders.” This movement has been 
gaining headway for ten or fifteen years past. 
It began, perhaps, when Mr. Williams, of Lon- 
don, brought together a few clerks, sometimes 
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in a loft of a warehouse, more than once under 
a lamp-post in the streets, for Christian confer- 
ence. It was carried on when in Providence a 
few years ago the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation turned almost every bar room in the city 
into a room for prayer. It was exhibited when 
a few Sunday-school workers borrowed an empty 
car on a siding in Chicago, and in it planted the 
germ of the now famous Railroad Mission. _ Its 
fruits are seen in mission chapels which, in 
comfort and convenience, often surpass the 
home of the mother church which nurtures 
them, and in free Sunday evening services, and 
in street preaching services, and in Gospel 
Tents, and in cottage prayer-meetings, and in 
a score of other methods of ‘‘ fishing” for men, 
where the object is the same old object, but 
where the tackle is all modern. 

It is because all these movements for Chris- 
tian union, biblical teaching and aggressive 
work are combined in Mr. Moody’s ministry and 
are represented by him that his work has had 
such a popular power. The power is in the 
movement, not in the man. Wherever these 
elements combine the same results may be ex- 
pected to follow. No church, no community 
need wait for Mr. Moody. ‘The best results of 
this movement have been sometimes gathered in 
communities where Mr. Moody has never been. 

We greatly misread the survey which our 
clerical correspondents enable us to give else- 
where of the present condition and future 
prospects of the country, if they do not indicate 
that the power of the church, the growth of the 
church, the real spiritual and even financial up- 
building of the church, depends not on the labors 
for a. week or a month of a single evangelist, 
not on the ‘‘drawing power” of a single elo- 
quent or electric preacher, but on the organized 
and steady work of a corps of Christian labor- 
ers working in harmony with one another, 
enthusiasm for Christ their inspiration, the 
Word of God their instrument, and the young 
their principal though not their exclusive con- 
gregation. 


— 


STATE INDEBTEDNESS.—It is estimated that 
there are now nearly $200,000,000 in defaulted 
bonds standing to the discredit of the Southern 
States in this country ; in some instances they 
represent real improvements, in others simple 
robbery. A meeting of financiers was held in 
this city last week to initiate arrangements for 
the composition of this indebtedness. It was 
inaugurated in the interest of the creditors, who 
see no other hope of getting any part of their 
money, and are willing to afford a practical 
recognition of the inability of the debtors to pay 
in full. A committee of leading bankers was 
appointed to act as disinterested arbiters be- 
tween the States and their bondholders in 
arranging for a settlement such as will be prac- 
ticable and fair to both parties. ‘The spirit of the 
present movement is admirable, and we believe 
that it will be accepted by the South as a conclu- 
sive evidence of the good feeling entertained for 
them in their misfortunes by the great majority 
of the people of the North. But we want to 
know more of ‘he facts in the case before endors- 
ing its justice or its wisdom. The N. Y. Trib- 
une” asserts that a tax of six mills on the dollar 
will pay the interest on the entire Southern 
debt. If so, with a cotton yield alone of nearly 
$3,000,000 the South is not truly insolvent. 
The plan would certainly be a bad precedent to 
follow. American communities are quite too 
ready to borrow money for real or imaginary 
improvements, and quite too careless what sort 
of robbers get control of the public treasury. 
Let the possibility of compromises and compo- 
sitions with defaulting States once get possession 
of the public mind and the rogues would launch 
every State in the Union into a sea of bank- 
ruptey. 


NOTES. 


—The ‘‘Congregationalist” thus responds to our 
request for a billaof particulars”: 

The “taise witness” consisted in publishing the “Con- 
gregationalist”’ as having announced that it * bas been ap- 
pointed .. . the representative of the Congreational 
churches of this land."" Such an announcement would be 
grossly untrue, and we have never made it. It is a clear 
“ false witness’ to say that we have. There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between speaking of the “ Congregution- 
alist"’ as the “appointed” representative and the “ recog- 
nized’ representative of the Congregational churches; and 
if the Christian Union cannot see that difference, we are not 
surprised that it has not the “ faintest conception * to what 
we refer. We bave no desire, however, to press the matter. 
Let it end here.—{Congregationalist. 

This reminds us of a story. Mamma once 
came suddenly into the kitchen and found John- 
ny just coming hurriedly out of the pantry 
with unmistakable signs of raspberry jam on his 
dress. ‘“‘Why, Johnny,” said she, “‘you have 
been in my raspberry jam!” Mother,” said 
Johnny, severely, ‘‘don’t you know that it is 
against the commandments to bear false witness ?” 
do you mean?” said his mother; you 
do not mean to tell me that you have not been 
eating raspberry jam’ Why, your apron is all 
covered with, it!” ‘‘ Mother,” replied Johnny, 
‘*you said that I had been in your raspberry jam ; 
and that is a very different thing from eating it. 
But,” he added magnanimously, for he was of a 
forgiving disposition, ‘‘no matter; let it end 
here.” And to this day that mother is perplexed 
to know who was the culprit, Johnny or herself. 
Seriously, we did not say that the “ Congrega- 
tionalist ” announced that it had been appointed ; 
it was the right of the ‘‘ Congregationalist” to 
question the logic which assumed that po one 
could be a ‘‘representative” unless he had been 
“appointed”; but it was hardly the thing to 
accuse us of bearing false witness when we pub- 
lished in full the clause of the circular which we 
subjected to criticism. 


—The coming six weeks will make demands on 
the charities and sympathies of the great cities 
which even their abundant reservoirs cannot 
easily supply. No census can give an adequate 
idea of the number who are living on the borders 
of starvation. The resources of our charitable 
guilds and societies are strained to the uttermost, 
and no one who has a dollar to spare should fail 
to send it where it will alleviate some of the dis- 
tress incident to such a winter as this. The 
‘‘Springfield Republican,” under the caption 
** Judicious Charity,” calls on the churches of the 
city to lead in forming an unsectarian Charitable 
Relief Society in the line of one successfully tried 
for three years past in the Twenty-second 
(Germantown) Ward of Philadelphia. Seven 
prominent citizeps in connection with a board of 
some forty or fifty large-hearted and competent 
women have districted the ward, appointed their 
visitors, chiefly women, who report cases to a 
male superintendent, the only paid officer, for 
more complete investigation. The good result 
has been that judicious charity has taken the 
place of gushing impulse, self-help and the self- 
respect of the deserving poor have been pro- 
moted, the pestiferous vermin of demoralized 
dead beats to a large degree cleaned out, and 
noble sympathies and the best of womanly in- 
stincts developed and wisely trained while bal- 
anced and aided by the co-operative judgment 
and executive ability of the men. Here surely is 
one of the best spheres open to our American 
Christianity to prove its brothers of pity and sis- 
ters of mercy better, handier, cheaper and more 
sensible workers for the poor than any monastic 
importations. 

—General Pleasanton—not he of cavalry fame, 
but a brother, who, however, won his military 
title fairly—is again before the public as an advo- 
cate of the ‘‘ blue glass cure.” We reported his 
conclusions at some length when they were first 
published, and on the appearance of his book 
from the press of Scribner. Since that time a 
multitude of new data have been collected, all 
tending to prove that a mixture of blue and white 
light has a wonderful effect on animal and vege- 
table life. For the treatment of human beings a 
window is prepared with half its glass blue, 
and the other half as usual. The blue panes 
may be fastened in with tacks over the ordinary 
glass. In the mingled light which passes through 
this the patient sits for thirty minutes, more or 
less, and if the advocates of the method may be 
believed, the .effect is miraculous. Of course 
scientific persons in good and regular standing 
scoff at all this, but they have been known oc- 
casionally to scoff at theories which eventually 


put them to shame. Atall events it will not cost 
much for anyone who is afflicted with rheumatism 
or nervous complaints to try General Pleasan- 
ton’s plan. Who cares whether a cure is effected 
through the imagination or through regular scien- 
tific means ? 

—It became necessary, at a late hour before 
going to press last week, to omit two letters re- 
ferred to in thiscolumn. They treat of Sweden- 
borgianism and of the government of children, 
and will be found on page 98 of the present issue. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR COUNTING 
THE ELECTORAL VOTES. 


By How. Juxuivs H. SEELYE. 


HE Constitution of the United States leaves 
certain important questions respecting the 
electoral votes for President and Vice-President 
quite undetermined. It directs that they shall be 
confided by the electors to the President of the 
Senate, and that he ‘‘in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives shall open 
all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted,” but by whom is not declared, nor is 
any way provided for deciding which should be 
received when two certificates, both purporting 
to be genuine, are presented from the same State. 
Whether the framers of the Constitution ever 
thought of the difficulties which now threaten us 
from these questions does not appear. The de- 
bates in the convention of 1787 are silent upon 
the subject. 

Now, it would seem quite clear that as the Con- 
stitution does not fix these points, this must be 
done by Congress or left undone. Thus far it has 
been left undone. The attention of Congress has 
been repeatedly called to the subject, various 
proposals to regulate it have been discussed on the 
floor of both Houses, but no such exigency as now 
threatens us has ever before been immediately 
present, and the whole matter has been from time 
to time postponed. In all the discussions, how- 
ever, the right of Congress to prescribe the neces- 
sary directions and the obligation to do so have 
been always implied and often clearly admitted. 

It is said that Congress had no right to delegate 
any of its own duties. Of course no one will deny 
this, but the proposition has no relevancy to the 
present case. If the Constitution had laid upon 
Congress the duty to count the electoral votes or 
to determine which of two conflicting certificates 
is genuine, the obligation could not be trans- 
ferred. It would rest upon Congress, and there 
would be no farther dispute. But since the Con- 
stitution has done nothing of the sort, since it is 
confessedly left an open question, it is obviously 
quite within the province of Congress to make 
such settlement thereof as both Houses in concur- 
rent action may deem wise, and the President 
may approve. 

These grave questions upon which the Consti- 
tution is silent, and which Congress has never 
answered, come before us at the present time 
most seriously. The next Presidency hinges upon 
them. There are honest and intelligent differ- 
ences of opinion as to the proper disposition to be 
made of certain votes purporting to have been 
lawfully cast at the late election. However many 
may be blinded or warped by party prejudice or 
passion, there are multitudes of clear-headed and 
pure-minded men who take exactly opposite views 
upon this point and who hold thereto with great 
force. The two Houses of Congress if called to 
vote upon it to-day could not agree. 

What, then, ought to be done? On the l4th of 
February, as the law now stands, these unsettled 
questions upon which so much hangs will demand 
a settlement. But in the present condition of 
things a settlement on which both branches of 
Congress could harmonize is clearly impossible. 
The Senate and the House of Representatives is 
certain to insist each upon its own different view, 
and this opens the door to a most serious contest, 
and one not easily ended. It can hardly be doubt- 
ed that in such a contest, as matters now stand, 
the Senate would in the end dominate. No one 
can foresee how long before the end would come, 
nor through what turmoils it would be reached, 
yet every one can know that a sense of injustice 
at such an issue would be very deep and strong in 
many minds, however sullenly submissive they 
might be, and that the same would be true on the 
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other side should the issue be with the House of 
Representatives. Such a result might be more 
damaging to the future weal of the nation than 
the results of an unsuccessful war. 

To make some provision, therefore, by which 
the whole matter now in dispute can be settled 
according to law would seem to be the duty of the 
hour. But to do this is not easy. Neither the 
Senate nor the House of Representatives is will- 
ing to yield its view of the case to the other, and 
till this can be done a compromise is impossible. 
Moreover, it is not a matter for compromise. The 
question at issue is not about certain rights which 
aman or a party might probably yield for the 
make of peace, but it is a question of duties and 
obligations which never ought to be yielded. A 
compromise upon this point, therefore. is not only 
impossible but it would be unrighteous, and the 
thought of it should be disinissed at once. But 
the submission of the whole question to a compe- 
tent tribunal, whose interpretation of the consti- 
tution and the laws relating to all the matters in 
dispute should be received as just and final, has 
nothing in it of the nature of a compromise, and 
may be honorably sought and accepted. This is 
precisely what is proposed by the ** Bill to provide 
for and regulate the counting of votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon,” which the joint committee 
of the two Houses of Congress, appointed for the 
purpose, have reported almost unanimously, and 
which, if adopted, will furnish a prompt solution 
of the difficulties which now vex us, or which 
might threaten us in a similar way at any future 
time. 

Stated briefly, the tribunal which the bill would 
establish is composed of fifteen members, taken 
in equal proportions from each branch of Con- 
gress, which selects its own representatives in 
the tribunal, and from the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, four of whom being named in 
the bill are to select the fifth member from their 
associates in such manner as a majority of them 
shall deem fit. While no single return from any 
State is to be rejected except by the concurrent 
vote of both Houses of Congress, all double re- 
turns or those purporting to be such are to be 
submitted to the judgment and decision of this 
tribunal, whose decision shall be accepted as final 
unless both Houses of Congress shall separately 
concur in ordering otherwise, in which case such 
concurrent order shall govern. 

Such isthe plan. It is not at all of the nature 
of acompromise. It proposes simply an orderly 
tribunal to give judgment according to the Con- 
stitution and the laws in a most grave and serious 
matter, where the strongest interests are enlisted 
and where the just issue is a matter of doubt 
among fair-zninded men. That such a measure 
could be proposed with such unanimity by men 
representing such divergent and contradictory 
party tendencies, at a time when party spirit runs 
so high and so much is at stake upon the issue, is 
certainly a most remarkable fact; and if the mea- 
sure becomes a law it will be one of the most strik- 
ing exhibitions ever civen of the self-possession of 
a great people. 


— 


FRAGMENTS FROM MY WORKSHOP: 
FOR YOUNG PREACHERS—1. 
By Pror. AUSTIN PHELPS, OF ANDOVER. 

VERTAIN intellectual requisites to good preach- 

‘ ing lie back of its execution. Of these one 
is habitual activity of the inventive power. Obvi- 
ously, a sine qua non is the possession of thought 
enough and of the right kind for popular use. 
A good skeleton of a discourse is not a sermon. 
It must be furnished with the elements of flesh 
and blood. A mind filled with only anatomical 
materials cannot make them live in a glowing, 
breathing form. 

A certain degree of fv//ness of mind with right 
material is essential to forcible speed. Sparse 
theught invites feeble . tterance. Thought must 
crowd thought, that anything may come out 
with force. Dr. Chalmers describes his failures 
in extemporaneous speaking by the figure of a 
full bottle turned up-ide down, from which ‘‘ the 
fluid is ejected by jerks.” So, he said, the exces- 


sive fullness of mind rendered fluent extempora- 


neous speech impossible to him. Yet without 
some degree of such fullness force of sicerance is 


equally impossible. It is the full fountain which 
bubbles to the surface. Let the subterranean 
stream run low and jt runs unseen and unheard. 

We often speak of digested and undigested 
thought. The figure is apt. A healthy stomach 
is a coarse symbol, but a true one, of a healthy 
mind. Physicians tell us that a certain quantity 
of food in the digestive organs is necessary to the 
most healthy digestion. The gastric secretion de- 
pends in part on a certain degree of distention of 
the stomachic membranes by the bulk of food. 
A certain amount of solids is necessary to stimu- 
late the rotary movement without which no 
healthy digestion can proceed, 

Similar to these are certain mental operations. 
Mental fullness is necessary to mental force. Solid 
thought is requisite. Discourse does not thrive 
on morsels. It grows lean and dyspeptic if not 
well fed. Powerful utterance must be the out- 
flow of a well stocked brain. . 

Yet on this topic of mental invention what can 
wisdom say ? What has it ever said which is of 
much practical use ¢ The ancient rhetoricians— 
the only great ones the world has known—elab- 
orated with great care the hints by which they 
imagined that the mind could be assisted in 
amassing its stock of thought for utterance. Said 
they, ‘‘On any given subject, ask Quis? Quare ? 
Quomodo/ Quid? Quorum? Quibus? ete.” Aristo- 
tle claimed that his ten categories covered the 
whole range of human knowledge; and that they 
could be put out as feelers by a vacant mind into 
the arcana of any subject, and could gather in the 
stores of powerful discourse. 

Possibly the early thinkers of the race found 
practical help in these artificial aids; but of what 
use are they now’ What modern author or 
speaker has ever consciously employed them ? 
Certain it is that the literary and professional 
world has laid them aside. The stock of the 
world’s common thought has grown immense, and 
authorship and speech now live upon that. In 
what other way can the fact be explained that 
expedients of invention which Aristotle could 
commend are never adopted by the leaders of 
modern mind? . 

The oratorical instinct at least claims freedom 
from such artificial aids. All that criticism can 
do to assist invention is to urge the cultivation of 
thinking power. In actual discourse in the pul- 
pit or elsewhere a speaker must take and use what 
comes to him, with no elaborate searching in pre- 
scribed channels of inquiry. Has not any process 
of successful speech a large infusion of what the 
world calls ‘‘chance”/ Yet may not preachers 
reasonably give to ita more sacred name? ‘It 
shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall 
speak.” Is this all obsolete now ? 

There is no such thing as mental vacancy. By 
force of will, by suggestive reading, or by prompt 
use of what we do know, let mental reverie be 
broken up, and the homiletie lockjaw, so painful 
to young preachers, ceases. The thing needed is 
mental uplifting which shall bring within the 
range of mental vision a broader intellectual scen- 
ery. Thus uplifted, the mind gets inspiration; 
and thus inspired it becomes tremulous with in- 
ventive ardor. 

These hints are confirmed by a scrap which I 
find in the Rev. Dr. Griffin's advice to a young 
clergyman. Of the architecture of a sermon he 
says: ‘1. Write down the text on a scrap of pa- 
per, and look at it. 2. Inquire what does the 
text teach ? Get a clear view of the point in hand. 
5. Put down thoughts as they come, without re- 
gard to order. Get as much material as possible. 
4. Then reduce to order. 5. Throw out extra- 
neous ideas.” Is not some such simple process 
as this all that a fu/l mind needs? The main 
thing needed is to lift the mind into joyous work- 
ing order in which it shall feel the exultation of 
the creative process. If any one finds practical 
help to this in the Aristotelian categories there 
ean be no objection to them. But I have yet to 
see the youthful preacher who does find it, or the 
practiced writer who ever did. With the self- 
disciplinary use of the materials which a full mind 
finds at spontaneous command, the oratorical in- 
stinct of such a mind may be safely left to work 
its own way. Mental inertia is the primary diffi- 
culty; after that, mental floundering. Get rid of 
these, and production follows in rich and orderly 
abundance, 


“DOTH NOT APPEAR.” 
By ELBERT 8S. PORTER. 


OWN in the deep recesses of each soul 
There hidden lies some image of some good 
Which waits to be revealed and understood ; 
Some notes celestial through all discords roll: 
Passions that rage are undertoned with prayers, 
Sorrows that sob keep company with airs 
That flow from aromatic fields. The charm 
Of hope repels the footsteps of despair. 
And when in weakness there springs up alarm, 
Lo! courage rises with a brow most fair. 
To human thought it doth not yet appear 
What man is now or shall hereafter be; 
This truth alone remains forever clear: 
He'll know himself when he his Lord shall see. 


THE AIM AND METHOD OF MODERN 
CHARITY. 

PRACTICAL outcome of the study of social 

conditions, to which much of the intensest 
thinking of the last hundred years has been di- 
rected, has been the clearer understanding of the 
subject of poverty and the organization of char- 
ity upon a rational systematic basis. There are 
those who mourn the decline of Christian charity 
and the growing indifference of the rich to the 
sufferings of the poor. There is certainly less 
personal ministration among the poor than in for- 
mer times; the appeal of the beggar finds less 
response; there is less sentimental commiseration 
for poverty than in other ages. But that comes 
from another cause than indifference. There 
never was so much anxious, laboring thought 
spent upon the subject of charity nor such ener- 
getic, hopeful, and sympathetic efforts made to 
improve the condition of the poor as in this age. 
Perhaps the practice of delegating the exercise of 
charity to experienced specialists and the habit 
of considering the poor in masses and classes have 
dulled the sympathies of the wealthy. But the 
self-respecting among the most indigent poor 
would not desire back the patronizing bounty of 
former centuries. There are about two hundred 
private corporations for charitable purposes in 
the city of New York, dispensing several millions 
of dollars annually. Each occupies a limited 
field, while they embrace together the whole range 
of physical infirmity and distress. These institu- 
tions are becoming more and more trusted as the 
best channels for benevolent relief. The greater 
number of them are of recent foundation, and 
every year sees an access to their number and a 
further subdivision of their objects. 

The most significant features of these institu- 
tions, as contrasted with ancient modes of benev- 
olence, are the chariness and grudging caution 
with which they extend physieal aid, and the ed- 
ucational objects which they embrace. These are 
indicative of a new hope and belief which has 
sprung up in modern times, that poverty can be 
gradually diminished and finally driven out of the 
world. It is no less an object than this that 
the modern scheme of charity seeks to further, and 
towards which it has already visibly contributed. 
The method and purpose of charitable relief, ac- 
cording to modern ideas, are quite perfectly exem- 
plified by the practice of one of the oldest and 
largest of the New York societies for the general! 
relief of indigence: the Association for Improviny 
the Condition of the Poor. 

This society was first organized in 1843; its aims 
and principles of action remain precisely what 
they were at the beginning. The declared object 
is the ‘*‘ elevation of the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the indigent, and, so far as is compatible 
with these objects, the relief of their necessities.” 
The operations of the society cover the whole 
city, and no class of the destitute is excluded 
from their benefactions except newly-landed emi- 
grants and the absolutely incapable, who, except 
in extreme cases, are left to be attended to by the 
officials authorized to supply their wants. They 
seek to become acquainted with every case of des- 
titution that occurs within the corporation 
bounds, to come into persoval contact with the 
poor, to furnish them with information and kind. 
ly counsel where they will be of avail, and in the 
relief of their wants to supply the exact articles 
that are needed, in such smal quantities only as 
sufficiently relieve the necessities of the beneficia- 
ries, and to supplement, when necessary, but not 
supplant, the assistance of other charitable asso- 
ciations. They insist upon frugal, virtuous and 
industrious habits as conditions of their aid, and 
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upon the education of the children of their benefi- 
ciaries, and their training in some useful calling. 
The benefactions of the society reach the indigent 
through the agency of its visitors. The area of 
the city from the Battery to Harlem River is di- 
vided into 22 districts, coincident with the city 
wards, and these districts are divided into sec- 
tions, of which there are 371 in all. Each district 
has a supervisory committee of five, and each sec- 
tion has one visitor, through whom application 
for the relief of every case of destitution oceurring 
within his section must come, and whose duty it 
is to make himself personally acquainted with all 
such cases. The actual workers in this charity, 
including the advisory committee and the board 
of management, number 572 persons. Their la- 
bors are voluntary and gratuitous; their organi- 
zation and discipline are very thorough; a good 
number of them have an experience of many 
years in this work. The society has since its 
foundation in 1843 relieved the wants of 1,111,596 
persons, at an aggregate expense of $1,721,712. 
The disbursements for the year 1874—75 were 
$90,675. 

It is a significant fact that this Association, 
whose prime object is the improvement of the 
poor and the prevention of pauperism, adopts, 
as a most effective means of accomplishing that 
end, the practice of holding out timely relief to 
the poor in their extremity. They deal almost 
altogether with what they call the deserving poor; 
after a diligent inquiry has satisfied them as to 
the worthiness of an applicant, the required as- 
sistance is tendered with delicacy and with the 
careful avoidance of unpleasant publicity. By 
this method they claim that, instead of fomenting 
and increasing helpless penury, as some inex- 
perienced theorists would suppose, they have res- 
cued to virtue and industry many useful mem- 
bers of society by tenderly aiding them in their 
bitterest straits, and have prevented a great deai 
of pauperism and degradation. 

It is intended in this article to exhibit the meth- 
od of our best charitable societies in supplying 
the material necessities of the poor. If material 
comforts were granted without stint and disecrimi- 
nation, the inevitable consequence would be the 
production of a pauper class whose wants and 
misery would increase in direct proportion to the 
support extended to them. If, on the other hand, 
all assistance were withheld, many whose employ- 
ment is fora time suspended, and whose misfor- 
tunes can be bridged over by charitable relief, 
would be driven to base and desperate courses or 
would starve or sink into misery and degradation, 
thus entailing a loss and injury to the community 
much greater than the cost of the assistance ren- 
dered represents. But when timely aid is granted 
with watchful discrimination and judicious cau- 
tion, coupled with sympathetic efforts for the en- 
lightenment and moral improvement of the poor 
and the discipline and industrial education of their 
children, then an impetus is given to the elevation 
of the poorer classes, and the ultimate abolition 


of indigence and misery is promoted. 
PROVISOR. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 
Frrst ARTICLE. 


HE newspapers have been for a year past full 

of what is mis-called the ‘‘ Moody movement.” 
Accounts of Mr. Moody’s preaching, of hippodrome 
and rink and tabernacle services, of Christian con- 
ventions, of conference meetings, of the choir of 
from forty to four hundred, and of the evangelists 
of song, have filled the columns of daily and 
weekly, secular and religious papers. And yet we 
think that many of our readers have but small 
idea of the depth and breadth of the religious 
movement through which the churches are pass- 
ing, of the changes in methods of Christian work 
that have been almost imperceptibly introduced, 
and of the extent of that religious interest of 
which Mr. Moody has been not the cause but only 
the instrument. - 

We first noticed in several individual instances 
how the light which was almost a glare in New 
York and Brooklyn had touched upon and 
warmed other ehurches; how ministers that had 
heard Mr. Moody preach but once or twice, or not 
at all, were becoming more warm, personal, and 
direct in their preaching; how the Bible was 
made more of in the prayer-meeting and the 
Sunday-school, as well as in the pulpit; how con- 
gregational singing was growing, an indication of 


the growth of a religious fervor that must find 
expression; how music was made an _ instru- 
ment for the utterance of*spiritual songs, not a 
mere esthetic entertainment, in which words were 
of small or no account ; how a quickened interest 
was manifested for those that lie outside all ordi- 
nary Christian influénces, so that, if the church did 
not actually go out into the highways and the 
hedges, it at least looked wistfully and hopefully 
that way. We noticed too, in some villages quite 
remote from Mr. Moody's labors, something of 
that Christian union which is so characteristic of 
all bis work ; a burial of the old theological toma- 
hawks ; a growing feilowship ; more prayer-meet- 
ings ; more meetings for the study of the Sunday- 
school lesson ; occasionally a union of all churches 
in one for a Sunday service. We resolved to as- 
certain, as far as we could, the extent and limits 
of this movement. We felt reasonably sure that 
some churches and ministers were waiting for Mr. 
Moody, or some other evangelist, in curious 
oblivion of the fact, if it was a fact as we suspect- 
ed, that it was summer all about them: and that 
others, in a discouraged way, were working with 
the old spades and plows, quite ignorant of the 
fact, if it were a fact, that the crops which their 
neighbors were reaping were the result of a new 
and improved form of culture, of new methods 
and new instruments,—or, if our conservative 
readers like it better, of a new use of methods and 
instruments which are certainly as old as Chris- 
tianity, instruments which Christ gave his church, 
and which his church has suffered to fall into dis- 
use. 

So last fall we addressed a circular to several 
hundred churches containing the following in- 
quiries : 

1. Have there been any unusual additions to your church or 
the churches of your vicinity since last fall? 


2, If so, were they chiefly from the Sunday-school, or from 
the congregation, or from persons not before attending 
the church ? 


3. What are the methods adopted in the churches in your 
vicinity for reaching those not ordinarily attending 
church service? How farsuccessful are they? 


4. Is there any unusual attendance upon or interest in the 
prayer-meetings of the churches? 


5. Is there any unusual attendance upon or interest in the 
Sunday-schools? 


6. What are the indications of fellowship, and what the 
methods of co-operation between the churches of differ- 
ent denominations ? 


7. What other indications are there in your church or the 
churches of your vicinity of spiritual interest this fall ? 


This circular was not sown broadcast. It was 
sent to about three hundred churches of different 
denominations. They were selected so as to in- 
clude representatives from every locality, from 
every denon.ination, and from every kind of com- 
munity—city, town, country. Some of them were 
large and rich; others were small and poor. 
Neither the metropolitan bishop nor the unknown 
home missionary was forgotten. At the same 
time we sought not more reports than we cculd 
advantageously tabulate for the information of 
our readers. From these circulars we received 
very general replies. For these replies our cleri- 
cal correspondents, who laid aside their work, or 
more probably broke in upon their needed recre- 
ation to respond to our inquiries, will please ac- 
cept our cordial thanks. Any of our readers who 
can add to our store of information, especially 
who can give us answers to questions three and 
six, will oblige us by doing so even now. Froma 
eareful examination of the replies already re- 
ceived we deduce the following facts: 

I. Considerably more than one half of the 
churches in the land report very unusual r-ligious 
interest in their communities during the year 
1876. This interest has not been confined to any 
locality. It has not been a ripple or a ground 
swell from the Moody meetings. It has been East 
and West, in town and country. From only three 
or four churches is there any indication that the 
aid of revivalists or evangelists was employed. It 
has been an interest deep, genuine, abiding, and 
generally unaccompanied with any great excite- 
ments. It has not been confined to special church- 
es, nor blossomed out from special services, but 
has covered a wide range of territory, and includ- 
ed all sorts of communities. 

Thus Rev. E. H. Greeley, Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society of New Hampshire, writes of that 
State: “‘In the State at large there have been 
larger additions to our churches than in any year 
since 1858. The religious interest has been very 
general, though especially manifested among the 
smaller churches.” Again, Rev. J. F. Elder of the 
Baptist Church tells us that ‘there were reported 
to the Southern New York Baptist Association, 
embracing all Baptist churches on Manhattan 


Island and some in vicinity, fifty-seven in aggre- 
gate, 1188 baptisms against 654 for the year pre- 
vious, and against an average of 705 for the five 
previous years.” The Philadelphia Baptist Asso- 
ciation, again, reports 3824 members received be- 
tween October 1875 and October 1876; the writer 
adds: ‘‘Other denominations have had an increase 
proportionally as great.” In smaller districts, 
outlying and beyond the reach of ordinary news- 
paper reporters, the increase has been in even 
greater proportions. In Hunterdon Co., N. J., 
the additions to the churches numbered nearly or 
quite 1,000; in Southern Wisconsin about the 
same number are reported by the Congregational 
churches alone—‘‘the most successful year since 
1857-58 :” and in the whole State ‘‘ more revivals 
in the Congregational churches curing the past 
year (1876) than for several years previous.” 

Beside these more general reports, as we turn 
over these pages of returns, we come in letter 
after letter upon such declarations as these: ““A 
moderate but steady growth during the past 
year,” (Providence, R.I.); ‘‘On profession of faith, 
99,” ¢. e., during the year (Second Chureh of 
Waterbury, Conn.); ‘‘The largest number for fifty 
years,” (Stratford, Conn.); ‘“‘In my own church 
160 by profession ” (South Church, New Britain, 
Conp.); “A pretty general revival in the town” 
(Danbury, Conn.); ‘‘Since last fall (7. e., 1875) 130 
additions to our church” (First Baptist Church, 
Troy, N.Y.); ‘‘ Baptized 240 since last fall, a large 
part adults, and great numbers not attending 
church until lately ” (First Baptist Church, New- 
ark, N.J.); *‘Meetings quiet and orderly, but 
marked often by clear manifestations of divine 
power; probably 100 were added to the various 
churches” (Charleston, 8.C.); “‘A quiet work of 
grace ; upwards of 100 have been added ” (Cleve- 
land, Ohio); ‘“*‘The First Congregational Church 
above 50” (Jackson, Mich.); *“‘ Marked revivals at 
Toboe, Magnolia, and Dunlap” (Iowa); ‘* About 
50 added to the church ” (Ames, lowa). We report 
a few out of many, but the few are enough to 
justify our assertion that the revival has been 
widespread, deep, quiet, and not confined to the 
circles reached by the influence of Mr. Moody’s 
preaching or Mr. Sankey’s singing. 

II. But if this movement has not been local or 
personal, it has been almost absolutely contem- 
poraneous with the growth of two tendencies: 
one the increased study of the Word of God; the 
other the increased endeavors to reach by direct 
measures the people that are outside the ordinary 
range of church influences. 

The evidence of the first assertion is found in the 
answers given to the second of our questions, 
‘*Were they (the converts) chiefly from the Sun- 
day school, or from the congregation, or from 
persons not before attending church?” In only 
five or six instances were the accessions chiefly 
from the latter class. In more than four-fifths of 
the churches responding the accessions were 
largely from the Sunday school. This is all that 
our reports tellus. The interior history of these 
churches cannot be reported. If it could be, in 
how many instances would the spiritual result be 
seen to be evidently derived from an efficient 
superintendent ora faithful Sunday school teacher 
or corps of teachers? In how many instances 
would the case of one of our largest city churches 
be rivaled, where out of a single Bible class there 
have united in the course of the past six or seven 
years a number aggregating as much as or more 
than the entire number of pupils in the class at 
any one time ? 

As yet the work of the Sunday-school is but be- 
gup. It is only afew years since the schools of 
the country commenced a thorough, systematic 
study of the Bible in course; only a few years 
since the religious press of the country began to 
furnish its readers with a Sunday-school column 
on the lesson of the week; only a few years since 
such conventions as those of Chautauqua and the 
Thousand Islands and Ocean Grove were organ- 
ized to promote the study of the Bible; only a 
few years since expository preaching became a 
fashion, except as a relief to the tired preacher 
and an infliction on a long suffering people, who 
took milk and water for the second service only 
because the milk would not hold out for both. 
And as yet normal classes, and teachers’ meetings, 
and Sunday-school reference libraries, and coun- 
try conventions are but an imperfectly realized 
ideal. When what Dr. Vincent and Mr. Crafts 
now dream shall become a realized fact, and the 
Bible Service shall be a real service for the study 
of the Bible by the whole congregation, under the 
instruction of an intelligent and educated lay 
ministry of teachers, the parish of Tallmadge, 
Ohio, as pictured by one of our correspondents 
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may be no longer peculiar, as it certainly ought 
not to be in a Christian land. 

* Weare somewhat peculiarly situated, and the questions if 
answered would not describe our condition. Our township 
consists of a colony from Connecticut—or rather, for the most 
part. of their children. Until very recently we have had no 
outaiders, and the large proportion of the adult population are 
professing Christians. Our gains for the rollof professors 
are mostly young persons from the Sunday sehool, coming 
in from time to time as they mature in years and Christian 
principle. Of these we not long since received eleven, and 
will soon I hope find as many more ready. Our two favorite 
and most efficient egencies in Christian work are the Sunday- 
school, numbering some 260, and our young people’s prayer- 
meeting, which is largely attended and sustained by the 
prayers and exhortations of young Christians whose average 
age would not be over fifteen years. The pastor always pre- 
sides, and discusses briefly some theme of practical duty 
or personal experience. The theme is announced from 
the pulpit, and each one comes with some text of Script- 
ure in illustration or proot.”’ > 

In a second article we shall endeavor to sum- 
marize the results of a further examination of the 
returns received, especially of such answers as 
throw light on the more effective methods of 


reaching those not ordinarily attending church 
service. 


OR, 


THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF A 
PULLMAN.* 


By EpWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER III. 
T isa pity, but so itis. If you choose to sleep 
in a Palace you cannot see more than if you 
slept in a hovel. 

And so our heroine and our heroine's friend 
climbed the Alleghanies and slid down the Alle- 
ghanies as if there were no Alleghanies at all. 
They came to Pittsburg, and they went from 
Pittsburg as if there were no Pittsburg at all. 
It was as if Braddock had never blundered, as if 
France had never conquered, as if Washington 
had never covered the retreat, as if Pitt had 
never become Chatham. No Pittsburg for our 
heroine and our heroine’s friend ! 
~ Only the Palace rested a little from its bumping 
in the station at Pittsburg, and Hettie and Effie 
had a little quiet dream of heaven while it rested ; 
and then, as it started again on its relentless 
course, they half waked, half slept, and dreamed 
of allthe wretchednesses that their lives had ever 
known. 

So they were whirled relentlessly across the 
‘Pan Handle.” by which domestic name that 
funny strip of West Virginia is known which 
shoots up like an inverted icicle between Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. So they crossed, half con- 
scious and half unconscious, the Ohio River. But 
the longest night will end ; and at last both girls 
had brushed their hair and had otherwise adjust- 
ed their toilet and found themselves looking out 
on the country, trying to make out in what Ohio 
differed from Pennsylvania, but a good deal puz- 
zied in doing so by the ‘‘areas of snow,” as Gen. 
Myers put it that day. For under snow all lands 
are much the same. 

With all their pluck. also, the two girls felt 
wretchedly, and if either of them had been com- 
fortably alone she would have been glad to ery. 
This had been actually Effie’s first night in a 
Palace, and she had slept miserably. She even 
thought she had not slept at all. Hester's former 
experience had been notin vain. But she, also, 
had been bumped and tossed, and knew that the 
night had been the longest night but one she had 
ever known. That one was her first night in a 
Palace. What then had this night been to Effie ? 

Still, both the girls were brave. They had de- 
termined to goto Texas together in a Palace were 
there no other way. And neither would, at the 
first blush, confess to the other the misery she had 
undergone. Each, instructed by the other, tot- 
tered her shaky way to the wash-room. Each was 
a little refreshed by the cold water. Each, before 
the wildly waving mirror, **did her hair.” And 
so they sat together, as if po night of misery had 
intervened, in ‘lower six,” and ‘** lower six” made 
believe, in its silent hypocrisy, that it never was 
anything but a large fife tte sota. As if they 
did not know, and it did not know, and all the 
porters and all the newspapers that it was 


“Two beds by night, a pair of seats by day.” 


Where thev were the girls could only guess by 
their watches, and by the Traveler's Official 
Guide.” They had been wise enough to distrust 
Appleton, and to *“‘ buy the best.” The porter 
was far too busy, in readjusting ‘‘seven” and 


* Copyright secured. 


‘nine’ and “ thirteen,” to tell thein the names of 
stations. Indeed the‘girls were too much inter- 
ested in his deft work, which they had watched 
with the sympathy of professional housekeepers, 
even toask them. Effie twitted Hester that she 
did not know the names of the *‘creeks” and the 
villages as they passed them. ‘* What is the use 
of teaching so much comparative geography, my 
dear Hettie, if you cannot distinguish Coshocton 
from {West Lafayette when you see it’ For my 
part, I am only an artist. I am interested in the 
blue under the edge of that drift. But you, you 
are a teacher, and yet you cannot tell me when 
we come to Dresden.” 

No. Hesteravowed inthe secrecy of the Palace 
that she had never even heard of Dresden, of 
Frazeysburg, of Canesville, or of Coshocton. In 
each of these towns readers of the Christian 
Union will follow her travels. How gladly would 
she have rested her weary head in one of them! 


But wisest Fate said, 


And they whirled on. 

The girls learned afterwards from a friendly old 
lady of more experience to hide a Boston cracker 
under the pillow and to eat it before moving in 
the morning. But ‘‘ wit comes afterwards,” says 
the Yankee proverb, and so does wisdom. At 
Dresden Junction they were hardly settled enough 
to know anything but that they were faint and 
wretched. It was an hour before the screaming 
wild beast which dragged them on was hungry 
again or thirsty. When they stopped at Newark 
to feed him Effie looked out wistfully. 

But the platform at Newark was snow-covered, 
and the porter was discouraging. 

The girls doubted. Just then he whom they 
had called Honora MacPherson came up in the car. 
On a plate he bore a single mug of black coffee. 

“Will you try a cup of coffee, ladies?” he 
said. ‘It is very poor coffee, but I believe it is 
better than nothing. You will have no other 
chance till we come to Columbus.” 

‘Gentleman through and through’—this was 
the one thought of both the girls. Effie rallied 
first to speak, thanked him and took the cup. 
The mixture was not of that exquisite warm, 
reddish brown as. delicious to artists as to epi- 
cures—it was of a hard, cold gray, with large 
black spots floating in it. But it was warm. 
There was a slight sense of stimulant in it, though 
the taste was vile, and there was reason to believe 
that a part at least of the compound had drunk 
in the temper of a Brazilian sun. Effie dispatched 
her half. Hettie did the same by hers, and 
looked for the porter. He was nowhere. But 
Honora MacPherson reappeared. Hester had her 
two nickels ready. 

**Is that right 

‘Quite right,” said he, and he smiled. And 
this was the first word she ever spoke to him ! 

On the strength of those doubly-baked brown 
bread crusts mingled with charred Rio, and of a 
sandwich, a little dry, which emerged from the 
lunch basket, these two girls went to Columbus. 
Columbus himself, when, about half a league from 
the little seaport of Palos, standing at the door of 
the convent dedicated to Saint Mary: 

“ He asked of the Porter 
A little Bread and Water 
For his Child,” 
was not more glad to rest from his wanderings 
than were they. But it is not for this tale to de- 
scribe in detail the white napkins, the brilliant 
spoons, the brown broiled chicken, the golden 
omelette, the rich gravy of the steak, the crisp 
crackle of the potato, the mosaic of the waffle or 
the ophir tone of the syrup, of the meal which 
lay before them. The people of Ohio have a 
proud proverb that ‘** No man was ever hungry in 
Ohio.” This may be true of men who reside 


there. Of these two girls, who had been shaken 


like obstinate medicine vials for seven hours and 
fifty minutes since they left Steubenville, one 
hundred and ninety-three miles behind, it was 
not true. They were so hungry that they did not 
know that they were hungry till the brown coffee 
stood before them, and then at the suggestion of 
the warn milk and Alderney cream blushed with 


that blush of a brunette in Seville which already | 


a vain effort has been made to describe. As one 
of them is a heroine, and another a heroine’s 
friend, it will not be well to tell what they ate 
and what they did not eat before they bade their 
hospitable host farewell and mounted the snowy 
steps of the *‘Golconda”™ once more. 

“*Il am glad she is named the ‘Goleonda’ and I 
am glad it snows. I feel as if 1 were going 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand,’ ”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

“IT was nearly three in the afternoon before they 
came into Cincinnati. Effie thought they were 
underground ; but this was her mistake, though 
it was dark in the station. The Southards, father 
and son, were there to meet them with their own 
carriage ; and after a mysterious ride—all rides in 
a new city are mysterious—now up hill, and now 
by long level ways, but never down hill by any 
accident—they came to the exuberant welcome of 
the Southards’ home. Fanny herself was at the 
door, unknown Southard boys helped with the 
straps and bags, and the two travel-worn girls 
were instantly at home. How like home it all 
was—and how unlike ! 

And when they were clean again, and all sat 
together at the early dinner which Fanny had 
ordered for them, she compelled them to open all 
their plans; and, in her turn, she opened hers. 
Soon it appeared that she had arranged for this 
and that and another excursion and enterprise, 
which would require six weeks’ stay. On their 
part they had modestly prepared to go on the 
next morning. Against this all the hospitality of 
Ohio protested, and all the memor:es of New En- 
gland; and it ended, as such discussions always 
end, in the girls agreeing to spend three days: 
item, the rest of this Tuesday, the whole of Wed- 
nesday, and as much of Thursday as would pass 
before they should take the ‘* General Lytle” and 
go down to Louisville. 

‘**] thought we were going all the way in a Pal- 
ace,” said Effie, not very sorry to be relieved. 

‘*My dear Miss Effie,” said John Southard, ‘‘ do 
not you know that your own Mr. Everett said 
that one of our steamers is a palace above and a 
warehouse below ”” 

Effie did not know it, but it was not the last 
time that she found out that she was to be made 
responsible for all the wit and all the wisdom, as 
well as for all the folly and all the forgetfulness, 
of all New Englanders. 

**You are but a feeble folk,” said John South- 
ard, “‘and we cannot pretend to distinguish be- 
tween you. Do not be surprised if I call you Miss 
Marshall.” 

Effie did not push the conversation. But after- 
ward she asked Mrs. Southard who Miss Marshall 
was. 

‘*My dear, she was the most beautiful woman, 
and the loveliest too, who ever was seen since 
Helen.” 

So Effie found she was in high favor with John 
Southard. 

Nobody in Cincinnati remembered the time 
when at ten o'clock in the morning he had been 
seen outside his own office or one of the Courts of 
Ohio. But on the Wednesday of the visit he sat 
on the front seat of his carriage at that hour, 
twirling his whip, and waiting—only thirty sec. 
onds—for his wife and the two girls, that he might 
drive them out of town ona visit to a friend ot 
his who lived in a real palace. 

‘*Not one of your Yankee catacombs on wheels. 
Miss Effie,” he said. And up and up—still up anc 
up—the stout bays pulled the carriage with the 
laughing group till they came into the open coun- 
try, and then by pleasant roads through a cheer- 
ful region they came to the palace which was 
promised. The grounds delighted Hester with 
such evergreens as she had never seen and hoped 
to see. 

‘If only you could see this place in the end of 
May,” said Fanny Southard. 

‘**] am very well satisfied as it is,” said Hester. 

‘*] never was in such grandeur in my life,” said 
Hester when the day was done. * Yet I believe 
we were all born to such beautiful things; and | 
am sure I was more at ease than I am whien Effie 
has made me climb up into her attic in the top of 
No. 99 Oswego street.” Forall this, I think Hester’- 
wonder at the palace was, first and last, that the 
hall of the house was so comfortable as well as so 
fine. It is long, long ago that the entry of a New 
England house ceased to be comfortable. People 
make them smaller and smaller. They let the 
boys leave their dirty boots there. The stairs are 
ugly. People even fail to warm the ‘‘entry.” At 
last it has not a chair, a sofa, ora picture. It i- 
nothing but an ‘‘entry,.” a place to come in by 
and to go out by; and you are glad to be done 
with it. 

But here was indeed a hall—beautiful beyon: 
any room Hester had ever seen—adorned with cu- 
rious and precious works of art, such as she could 
not bear to pass by, and, withal, the cordial we!- 
come of the most courteous of hosts, who had, it 
seemed, stayed at home because his friend South- 
ard was going to bring some friends. He excused 
his wife, whom the ladies would see afterwards 
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His courtesies were perfect ; and in the glories of 
the palace Effie and Hester were at once at ease. 
Fanny Southard was all delight. She knew, es- 
pecially, how Effie would enjoy the marvels of 
modern painting with which that house is filled— 
as perhaps no other house in America is. How 
ofcen had she said, ‘If only Effie could go there.” 
And now Effie was here. 

When the ladies had laid off their furs and 
wraps their host led them intoa beautiful drawing- 
room, which is in fact a picture-gallery. Before 
they sat down, or before Effie could cross to see 
what stood on an easel, he asked leave to present 
two friends who had called just before. These 
gentlemen were standing. 

‘*Let me present Mr. Brinkerhoff and Mr. Hay- 
dock !” 

The girls looked up and gave their hands frankly, 
with smile and laughter. 

‘Why, you are old friends ”” asked their host. 

‘* We have traveled a thousand miles together.” 

Then there was a little explanation; and in 
groups, or in couples, as accident, faney or courtesy 
suggested, they turned to what for many, many 
days must be the dominant temptation to anyone 
visiting in that beautiful house—the study of its 
beautiful pictures. 

**You are an artist,” said Hiram Brinkerhoff to 
Mrs. Abgar, as she stood ailently before a picture 
of Rousseau’s. 

‘*‘When I see what these men have done, I do 
not dare to say so. But there are artists of all 
grades. Yes, | am an artist.” 

‘And you believe in these Frenchmen ?” 

Effie roused herself to a great struggle. Here 
was one more man who supposed that the French 
school of to-day is a horde of Bohemians eager to 
paint naked women; and she must pretend to 
talk with this man about things of which he knew 
nothing. Ah! well. The truth is the truth, and 
Effie steeled herself to misery even in these ex- 
quisite surroundings. 

‘*I believe in such work as this. I believe in 
such a picture as that”—and she pointed to a 
country scene by Millet, while for very sympathy 
her eyes were brimming over. ‘I believe in such 
landscape as that of Dupré's. I should think any- 
body might believe in a picture like that gleaner,” 
and she pointed to one of Jules Bréton’s paintings. 
Then, as she looked almost indignant into his 
face, she saw how entirely she had his sympathy 
—that she need not have strained herself up to 
conflict—and she fairly apologized for her zeal. 

‘I think I know your feeling,” said he. ‘‘ My 
question was absurd. People talk now of French 
artists exactly as the English talk of American 
dialect, as if | spoke Texan, or could, or as if a 
Carolinian could speak Yankee.” 

‘Do not let us remember them,” said Effie, 
hastily ; ‘‘only let us enjoy while we can. They 
will want to take us out of this room before I am 
in the least ready to go.” 

Ah, me! That is the difficulty in this palace 
even with all the courtesy of its host. Itis nota 
place for one day’s visit, and, whichever room you 
are in, you cannot bear to go from it to the 
next. 

‘Talk of palaces,” said Mr. Brinkerhoff to Effie, 
when he found she had never been in Europe, 
‘*they drag you to many and many a palace there, 
bigger than this, and with acres of pictures on 
the walls. But if you will trust my little experi- 
ence, you will say that there are very few houses 
in this world, call them what you please, where is 
so much that you are glad to see, while you are 
not fretted with annoyances—where there is really 
nothing to be explained away.” 

Their host had at this moment taken Hester 
into another room, and they could speak aloud 
of him. 

‘You see,” said Brinkerhoff, ‘‘that he has 
bought what he liked, and he has not bought 
what he did not like. I should be amused to see 
one of the professed picture dealers of Paris, or of 
Munich, or of Antwerp, try to sell him a picture 
that he did not choose to buy. It is not a gallery 
made to please other people, I should say, but to 
please him who bought it.” 

But Effie was not listening. In a minute she 
roused enough to know that he had been talking. 

‘*] beg your pardon. But stand where I stand, 
and look.” 

It was Couture’s picture of a boy blowing bub- 
bles, when, perhaps—who shall say ?—he should 
have been learning his lesson. Should he? Ther 
we should have had no picture. He is not a 
thoughtless, lazy boy. He has a delieate, pensive 
face—more a girl’s than a boy’s; he wears a dark 
dress and leans his head back on his chair as he 
watches the bubble. . His slate is lying on his 


knees, and beyond is a table with school-books, 
“Tell me that that picture will not be precious as 
long as there are boys and bubbles, mothers and 
sisters and slates and pencils! Who cares for 
schools of artists, and all the stuff they write in 
the papers about motives and tones and earnest- 
ness and fiddlesticks—when there are pictures like 
that—and that—and that—and that?” Andasshe 
spoke, she turned on her feet, and faced succes- 
sively every side of the room. 

A happy, happy morning was it. Marvel upon 
marvel in the house. How Hester's eyes opened 
when they came to rest in the library. The first 
folio Shakespeare, had she not seen that’? The 
earliest Milton—was she curious about early books 
—or would she not like ——-—— and 80 on, and 80 
on. Where would she ever stop, if she began to 
look at these wonders’? And then, the whole 
room, in the midst of what she knew were almost 
priceless treasures, was so comfortable, the fire so 
cheerful, and all the chances for work so conven- 
ient ! 

And then there must be a little lunch ; and then 
they must go to the other library, which, strange 
to say, Was over the stable—only the stable was a 
palace in its way—and wonders never ceased till 
they bade their kind host good-by. 

They had to bid Hiram and Fred good-by also. 
But it may well be guessed that after a day like 
that they could hardly believe that they had been 
strangers only sixty hours before. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WEEK IN TOWN. 

— in its various degrees of liquefac- 

tion, crystallization and admixture, has 
divided the honors with the Electoral bill in com- 
manding public attention in this city. The aver- 
age newspaper paragraphist has, as is bis usual 
practice during a severe winter, devoted himself 
assiduously to the abuse of the authorities for not 
removing the snow from the streets, overlooking 
the fact, which appears in the statement of city 
expenditures, that removing snow from seven and 
a fraction miles of streets raised the cartage ex- 
penses of the week to $50,696.46. After the snow 
has been removed by natural causes he will round- 
ly berate the Comptroller for having spent so 
much money. Such is the journalistie memory 
when spurred by a sense of justice. As if its 
presence in the various forms indicated were not 
enough, here comes General Viéelé before the 
Water Commissioners and testifies that we may 
be deprived of it in its most indispensable shape, 
the Croton Aqueduct being in a very untrust- 
worthy condition and liable to give way any time 
under trying circumstances. 

The horses are perhaps the greatest sufferers from 
the street blockade, for have they not four feet 
apiece to transport, while the rest of us have only 
two? Mr. Bergh keeps a look-out for them, how- 
ever, and has rescued sixty-nine car-horses during 
the week, humanely putting an end to the suffer- 
ings of twenty, and seeing that the rest are cared 
for. This does not include the ear-less horses whose 
burdens have been lightened and whose bodily 
wants have been relieved. Incidentally a number 
of bipedal arrests have been made, and strict or- 
ders in the interest of quadrupeds have been 
given to the police. 

There has been quite an outery against the car 
companies for not warming their cars, or their 
passengers either for that matter, but the Aldermen 
refuse to suggest anything more effectual than 
plenty of clean straw, and weather-strips for the 
windows. What with the discomfort of the cars 
and the severity of the winter, rapid transit is 
looking up, and elevated rouds are in high favor, 
the courts lending their aid to remove injunctions 
and hasten the much-wished completion of the 
projected lines. 

There was an old-fashioned country-sleighing 
party organized in Upper Broadway a few nights 
since, some two dozen box-sleds supplied with 
straw and furs taking part in the turn-out; an 
unusual sight nowadays within the city limits, 
where the simplicity of straw-filled box-sleds has 
long been supplanted by painted swan’s-bodies 
and luxurious upholstery. Skating has been 
good—using the term strictly in its metropolitan 
sense, for city skaters know not the delights of 
clear, black ice—and the park ponds are daily 
swept clear of snow and covered by crowds of 
young folks. 


The Union League (lub held its annual age 


reception on Friday with gorgeous toilets and all 
sorts of fashionable merry-making, and there 
have been in Yown sundry balls and other social 
entertainments, not tomention # few deaths from 


cold, starvation and suicide, and the treasuries of 
several charitable institutions so nearly empty 
that the managers know not which way to turn. 

It has been a bad week for burglars, several of 
whom have been caught and sentenced to terms 
ranging fromten to thirty-five years, according to 
the heinousness of their respective offenses. The 
tencer-hearted need not grieve over the thirty-five 
year man, for it is understood that he counts on 
his freedom in time for political service in the next 
Presidential campaign. 

Of all times the present would seem to be the 
most inappropriate for inaugurating a project for 
the building of a grand new opera house, and yet 
that is just what Mr. Max Strakosch is doing, and 
he seems to have secured the promise of a good 
deal of pecuniary support from various quarters. 
What New York wants with a new opera house 
when she has never given a paying support to 
those she already has is a conundrum which we 
suppose Mr. Strakosch is prepared to answer. 
Meanwhile Mr. Theodore Thomas has been so im- 
peded by the envious snow and the relentless 
hard times that he has had to give up a number 
of his engagements and practically abandon bis 
winter campaign. We don’t want an opera house 
until we can give Mr. Thomas a place where he 
can permanently swing that potent baton of his. 
The other musical event which occupies the most 
space in the papers is the Steinway-Knabe piano 
warfare, which is bringing out certificates and 
affidavits and statements in a way which is very 
perplexing to the seeker after truth. 

KARL NORTH. 


A REALITY. 
By M. D. H. W. 


“yO! it is not a dream! 
die I am in heaven! 
Death, the dark valley, passed! 
Victory given! 


Nevermore weariness, 
Nevermore pain; 

The past a short pilgrimage, 
The future all gain. 


Flesh and the cares of life 
Laid gently down; 

Ended the weary strife; 
Given the crown! 


Strength ! Immortality! 
Holiness! Love !— 
Hopes are reality 
All hopes above! 


Ecstatic, buoyent life! 
Rapturous peace ! 

Freedom in Christ our Lord 
Never to cease! 


Purple and golden bills! 
Robes without spot !— 
Light as of thousand suns 

Dazzles me not! 


Zephyrs of softest touch! 
Perfume of flowers! 

City of God anear: 
Glistening towers! 


River that makes it glad, 
As crystal clear, 

Just trom the throne of God 
Passeth me here! 


Lying within my hand, 
Lo! the white stone 
Graven with precious name 
To Him only known, 


Now I my Lord shall see, 
Worship—adore! 

Hear that He loveth me; 

In [lis heart weareth me: 
Listen no more. 


—Our address to husbands seems to suggest in 
some quarters the possibility of disputing its au- 
thority. The following letter speaks for itself. 
What a power is conscience ! 

January 27, 1877. 

Mr. Editor: Dear Str.—I!I was under the impression 
that the editorial matter of the Christian Union was 
original until reading “To Some Husbands,” when’! 
am now fully satisfied that my wife contributed that 
article. However, as the copyright is not valuable, I 
won't tell anyone, and you may take credit for it. 
Mean while, | am yours, &c., A SUBSCRIBER. 


—Some young gentlemen at Yale have seen fit 
to send us a pamphlet setting forth how they de- 
liberately committed burglary one night last Oc- 
tober, breaking into the hall of an ancient and 
honored college society and carrying away plun- 
der in the shapeof relics. A good detective opght 
to work this matter up and give the marauders a 
taste of the law. Pranks of this character itdi- 
eate a very low order of intellect, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 5. 


Correspondence. 


TO THE CLERGYMAN’S WIFE 

Mr. Eprror: I confess to some misgivings with 
regard to an article in your issue of last week,* 
purporting to be written by a ‘‘Clergyman’s 
Wife.” lam about to assume that the account is 
truthful in the main particulars, and to give some 
of my own ideas, gathered during some years of 
service in the schoolroom, and more recently in 
my own household among a family of several chil- 
dren. 

Children’s lives should be made as happy, day 
by day, as it is possible to make them without 
undue indulgence. They should never be thwart- 
ed merely for the sake of conquering their will, as 
we speak of “breaking” a colt. The most judi- 
cious and successful managers of the equine race 
now contend that a horse can be thoroughly 
trained and taught to obey solely by kind treat- 
ment, and that it is not necessary to rouse all the 
vicious elements of horse nature merely for the 
sake of gaining a mastery over them. 

For the first few years of a child's life guide him 
in the way of the right by kind and gentle means ; 
with added years his own judgment will convince 
him that the right way is always the best way. 
When the child’s will is in danger of conflicting 
with yours, if possible lead his mind into some 
other channel and restore his happiness, and do 
not, for fear you will lose your authority, have an 
encounter wherein you conquer solely because 
you have more physical strength than he. My 
word for it, your authority over your child will 
not be weakened, but, every time that you over- 
come the little rebellious spirit by kind measures, 
you are storing up for yourself future blessing ; 
your boy will not, as you fear, think he has con- 
quered you: the momentary strife will be forgot- 
ten by him, and the pleasant remembrance will 
remain. Suppose the child cries for the posses- 
sion of some fragile ornament. Call his attention 
away by taking a book of entertaining pictures 
‘of which every house should have a liberal sup- 
ply), and describing them in a manner to awaken 
intense interest, as every mother can do if she 
will, Inafew moments tears are exchanged for 
merriment, and the baby will only remember that 
he has had a good time with mamma. A day or 
two .fter this take this same article which he 
coveted, and while holding it carefully in your 
own bands, allow him to examine and admire to 
his heart’s content. After one or two experiences 
of this kind your boy will learn that you do not 
refuse his requests from a desire to deprive him 
of pleasure, but that you are willing to gratify 
him. I have seen a little boy less than two years 
of age whom it was perfectly safe to leave alone 
in a room with an open fire ora table loaded with 
everything desirable in a baby’s eyes. The little 
creature would wander around with hands behind 
him, now and then giving vent to expressions of 
delight, but not venturing to touch anything till 
permission was given him. This was not a speci- 
men of semi-angelic humanity, by any means. 
The child had been taught obedience by a judi- 
cious mother. 

Among our flock of boys is one of whom we 
used to sayin his infancy he was all combative- 
ness and destructiveness, speaking phrenologic- 
ally. Books, toys, everything upon which his 
baby ‘hands could fasten, would have to yield. 
As soon as he could hold anything securely he 
began to pound and pull, till we were nearly dis- 
tracted. We were blessed with a happy inspira- 
tion. He was provided with hammer and nails to 
his heart’s content. By the time he was a year 
and a half old he could hit a nail on the head 
every time. After this he was no more trouble. 
He would hammer and pound by the hour to- 
gether. A little later in life his genius found vent 
in nailing together boxes of every sort and kind, 
chiefly intended as cages for grasshoppers. For- 
tunately for the occupants, there was always 
some flaw in the construction, and they invariably 
escaped. This boy now, though full of energy, is 
gentle and tender towards everything small and 
delicate, whether animate or inanimate bodies: 
is careful of his books and toys, and possesses a 
very happy temperament. How much of this is due 
to judicious management I am of course unable to 
say, but my theory is that if his active, energetic 
boy-nature had been repressed in his earlier years 
he would now be altogether more than we could 
manage. He knows that his parents are his best 
friends, and we never have to say ‘‘you must 
not.” (1 think sha/l not should be forbidden even 


* Christian Union of Jan. 3, 1877. 


an entrance into the household.) It is necessary 
only to say, ‘‘I would rather you would not,” or 
‘TI think it would be better not to do it.” He 
yields at once, for some unpleasant experiences 
have taught him that we know best. 

Now, I want to say a word about family prayers. 
Children who are possessed of ordinary mental 
capacity may be taught to be quiet at a very 
early age. This enforced quietude should be 
minade as short as it can be consistently. Have at 
hand a book of pictures, and take your little one 
upon your knee. By soft litrle whispers give him 
to understand he must be quiet, show him pict- 
ures if necessary, even though you sacrifice your 
share of enjoyment in the Scripture reading. 
After a few days let brim sit in his own chair as a 
favor, but insist upon quiet. Ask the clergyman 
privately to be very brief in his reading and very 
plain and simple in his prayer, for a few minutes 
seem interminable to little ones. If they have 
honestly tried to be quiet during your devotions 
tell them an interesting little story or reward 
them in some other pleasant way. If they have 
not endeavored to gratify you omit the story and 
allow them to see they have grieved you. Chil- 
dren love to see mother happy. 

From your description, | judge that your chil- 
dren are gifted with an abundance of animal spir- 
its. They are not worse than otherchildren. If 
you and they live fifteen years from now, you will 
be thankful for the energy which in its crude 
state nearly drives you wild. Beware how you 
attempt to depress their energies. If smothered 
now, they will find vent later in life, in all manner 
of wickedness and evil. Give them employment ; 
invest liberally in picture-papers; teach them 
how to cut out the pictures and paste them in 
books ; give them nails, hammers and bits of wood. 
If your nerves are sensitive, cover the boards 
with cloth. At night draw out the half-driven 
bails, and you are ready for another day. 

Never, werey mention whipping in connection 
with your dear little children. Your babies are 
merely exercising those faculties of their nature 
which were implanted by the all-wise Father. 


A. M. A. 


SWEDENBORG NOT A “REVELATOR.” 


Mr. Epiror: To the question of an * inquiring 
friend” interested in Swedenborg, ** Do the Script- 
ures preclude the idea of another revelation or 
great teacher?” you give as complete and satisfac- 
tory answer as could any *‘ Swedenborgian ” in so 
few words. We take no exception even to the 


last sentence. We can say, with you, that *‘ We |’ 


do not believe that he was an authorized revelator 
of otherwise unknown truth,” in the sense in 
which you are understood to use the phrase ‘‘ au- 
thorized revelator.” But the tone of your remark 
implies that some doso regard him. Will you, 
then, for the sake of a true understanding of Swe- 
denborg as recognized by his admirers, allow ine 
space for a brief statement of the difference be- 
tween revelation and his writings ? 

First, what is the real nature of revelation ? 
When man was ‘‘in his integrity” the Word was 
written upon his heart. And this means that the 
Word shone in his mind as “‘living truth,” “ liv- 
ing light,” thus giving him spiritual intuition. It 
was the Word in its ‘‘spirit and life” illuminating 
the mind. At this time man needed no verbal 
statement of truth. 

But as man became contaminated with evil his 
mind was darkened. He could no longer see by 
truth in its form of living light as it came to him 
internally from the Source of light. It must come 
to him in another way, and that an external way. 
It must be addressed to him through the eye or 
the ear.’ It must be rerealed tohim. And how 
was this done’ I answer, in brief, By finiting 
divine living truth down into human language 
apd human precepts. Revealed truth is clothed 
and thus accommodated truth; is truth, as it 
were, measured down to man’s darkened state. 
In like manner as when man’s natural vision be- 
comes so diseased that it cannot bear the pure 
untempered light, the light becomes rerealed to 
him when received through cloud or a colored 
medium. 

Such, in brief, is revelation. Sacred Scripture 
is such revelation. It is truth which, when it 
could not shine in the mind and show man the way 
of life, came to him in words and fold him the 
way. Such is the Word revealed. How strange 
that truth revealed is truth—partially, at least,— 
covered up! And such according to the etymol- 
ogy of the word is the meaning of the word 
revealed: it is truth vre-vet/ed. So Sacred 
Scripture is, in some places, truth covered up al- 
most to darkness, almost to entire extinction 
of the light. Note the *‘dark sayings” and the 
“parables” as given to, and understood by, the 
Israelites and the ‘“‘ multitude.” The veil over 
the real word is in some places very thick, in 
others very thin. The Word was, in all cases, 
when revealed, tempered to what men could at 


the time ‘‘bear.” The ‘‘disciples” could bear 
more than the Israelites and more than the ** mul- 
titude ;” hence the veil over the truth to them was 
less dense, even in some cases transparent. 

Now Swedenborg’s writings are not a revela- 
tion in any such sense. No one so regards them. 
They are not the Word, not the living truth thus 
clothed and adapted. No, infinitely far from it! 
This would make them Sacred Scripture, would 
make them God’s writings, which they are not. 
There has been no need of any further “ reveda- 
tion.” The Word, or God as the Word, in that 
already made, goes away down to the very lowest 
state of diseased humanity. The Word in such 
revelation is God's life pulsating, however feebly 
because of depravity, in every man’s mind who 
devoutly goes to it to learn the way of life. 

But humanity since the middle of the last cen- 
tury has been passing through a very great 
change. A crisis then took place as in a wayward 
youth, as in the prodigal son, for example, when 
he had spent all and arose to go to his father. 
Humanity since that time, as compared with hu- 
manity before, has been that of dawning rational 
manhood as compared with unreasoning youth- 
hood. Consequently man’s states and wants and 
capacities have been different. We live in an age 
when the Word, not as blind, verbal authority, as 
with the Israelites, but as rationally seen and 
understood as living truth, is to be our Master: 
an age, therefore, not when the Word needs to be 
revealed (re-rei/ed), but wnereiled. 

And this is precisely what constituted Sweden- 
borg’s mission : it was to unveil the Word, and to 
do so by explaining the nature of the language 
and the style of composition of its written form— 
that is, to unveil it so far as such explanation 
could unveil it. There is another unveiling. and 
a very different one, which can take place only in 
each one’s individual experience as he advances 
from one step to another in regenerating life. 
This unveiling is as that of the pure sunlight 
when the dark clouds are removed, or as the light 
to the eye recovering from its diseased state, so 
that it can see *‘ face to face,” and vot as ** through 
a glass, darkly.” All that Swedenborg did was to 
explain. He did- not, he could not, cause the 
Word to shine as living light in another's mind. 
Another can tell you about the bright sunlight, 
but no one can enable you to see it; this must be 
the result of your own state, of the cure of your 
own visual organs. 

We agree with you that ‘* Biblical revelation is 
so complete and comprehensive that to those who 
accept it in its fullness no other or further revela- 
tion seems necessary, except such as is afforded by the 
Spirit and the providence of God in each heart and to 
each life. We value Swedenborg’s writings because 
they help us to see more clearly that this is so, and 
how and why it is so, and because they help us to see 
wherein the divinity of sacred Scripture lies; to see 
that they are divine, not mainly because written by 
divine authority, but because they are the accommo- 


dated, finited, verbal form of the living Word itself. 
FE, A. BEAMAN. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 30, 1876. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 


THE plan now under consideration by Congress, and 
which has commanded the assent of the strongest meu 
on both sides, opens the way to a fair and impartial 
determination of the difficulties which have grown 
out of the Presidential election; but it is none the less 
worth while to discuss the questions involved, for it is 
far from unlikely that the new tribunal may report 
its inability to declare either candidate entitled to 


receive the vote of a disputed State. 

The issue bangs practically on the vote of Louisiana. 
If the vote of that State is not given to Mr. Hayes he 
is defeated. Now whatare the facts concerning that 
State upon which all men of senseagree? (1.) Thereisa 
sudden and strange falling off in the vote of several 
parishes of Louisiana. (2.) There has been violence 
used to influence the election. (3.) All Republicans 
agree that this violence extended over seventeen of 
the fifty-one parishes, more or less, including one-third 
of the territory of the State. 

Of course Republicans claim that the violence was 
on the part of the Democrats, and the Democrats 
claim that it was on the part of Negroes who sought 
to prevent other Negroes voting with the Democrats. 
But what difference does it make’? Ought any elec- 
tion to stand when violence bas been generally used ? 
I take the Republican view of the case, and from tbat 
very point of view insist that there bas been no elec- 
tion in Louisiana. For by an election the law means a 
fair and genuine electiovo. How can the election be 
fair or real if one-third of the State has been preveuted 
from voting? Would it be considered a fair election 
in New York if violence so affected it that whole 
cities and towns bad to be thrown out, from Long 
Island to Niagara Falls? 

What ia to follow? Must the State be deprived of 
any vote? Notatall. Section 1% of the Uuited States 
Statutes directs that in such a case a new election 
shall be held, in such manner as the Legislature sball 
direct. Such an election could be ordered at once, if 
ouly all parties would agree to it. And why should 
they not agree? Democrats ought not to object: for 
they claim that the State is theirs by a large majority. 
Republicans ought vot to object: for they can bave 
the whole power of the National Goverument concen- 
trated upon the protection of the polls. All who deem 
an honest, free, and fair election of more importance 
than a party success would approve: aud the nation 
would be relieved from the discredit whicb arises from 
even a suspicion of fraud or force controlling its choice 
for President. T. G. SHEARMAN. 
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ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 
Feb. ll. 1 Kings xviii., 19-29. 

“ How long halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be 
God follow bim; but if Baal then follow him.”—1 Kings 
xviii., 21. 

HE scene described in this and the succeeding 

lesson is almost if not quite the most dra- 
matic in sacred history. It remained long in the 
memory of Israel, and was referred to by the 
prophet Joel a century later (Joel iii., 2-14) as a 
symbol of the final day when all nations will be 
gathered together, not to judge between God and 
the gods of this world, but to hear the judgment 
of Ged himself pronounced, and to see it carried 
into effect. The bare-footed Carmelite monks 
have their original convent, whence they have 
spread over all Europe, on the mountain that wit- 
nessed this extraordinary ordeal by fire, and pre- 
serve in their dress and their austere habits 
something at least of the external habits of the 
prophet whom they claim as the founder of their 
order. 

Mount Carmel itself is an elevated ridge which 
forms one of the most distinguishing features in 
the coast scenery of Palestine. It is fully twelve 
miles long, and toward the sea juts out into a 
bluff 1700 feet above the water, the only promon- 
tory of the sort on the whole coast. Tradition 
places the scene of the memorable conflict be- 
tween Elijah and the priests of Baal on the 
northeastern slope of the mountain. Here the 
whole plain of Esdraelon is spread out in view, 
and in the distance twelve miles away, at the foot 
of Mount Gilboa, the city of Jezreel was then in 
view, with its royal palaces and gardens. Across 
the intervening plain Ahab drove, after the trial 
was over, before the rising storm of furious wind 
and rain. The spring of Baal, here on the moun- 
tain side, may well have supplied the water with 
which the altar and its sacrifice was deluged by 
Elijah’s command ; and the brook Kishon, where 
the deceivers of the nation were slain, flows down 
through the valley at the foot of the mountain. 
So, though no historical weight is to be attached 
to the tradition, it has geographical considera- 
tions in its favor. 

The four hundred and fifty priests of Baal had 
obeyed the royal summons not knowing what was 
to come next. Mingled arrogance, curiosity and 
concern, I suspect, were beneath the gorgeous 
robes of this regiment of royal priests. But they 
could not refuse the summons of the king. And 
the king was thoroughly aroused. For once he 
acted in independence of his queen. Whenever 
he got away from her he did well ; as here and in 
his last battle, where he would not suffer his mor- 
tal wound to be disclosed lest it discourage his 
army. (1 Kings xxii., 25.) 

The priests of Ashtaroth did not obey the sum- 
mons.* Possibly they feared something, they 
knew not what. More probably these priests, who 
fed at the queen's table and were under her pe- 
culiar protection, would have no part or lotin a 
challenge from this rude Ishmaelite. The king 
had been shaken in his allegiance to Baal by the 
famine ; not so the queen. 

The test proposed by Elijah seems strange to us 
now. It did not #eem strange to the people in 
those days. Trial by ordeal continued down to a 
late period even in Christendom. It was recog- 
nized even in New England in the trial of the 
witches. It was based upon the assumption that 
God would interfere by a special providence to 
attest the truth. The world has grown to @ con- 
dition in which this kind of interposition is no 
longer needed. But for that age it was needful. 
The priests of Baal could not refuse the test. 
The people were present to witness the justice of 
the conditions. The priests built their altar of 
wood and laid the sacrifice upon it. An old Ro- 
man Catholic legend has it that they smuggled a 
man inside to light the fire, but that he was 
smothered to death. If they did rely on any such 
trick, common enough in ecclesiastical miracles, 
it failed them. 

But cunning and superstition curiously go to- 
gether. When the dance fails the outcries grow 
more vehement. The scene which followed is 
quite in accordance with some of the modern per- 
formances of Mohammedan dervishes in the same 
land.+ They shout; they sing; they cry aloud; 
they cut themselves with knives; by the vebe- 
mence of their actions they impose upon the people, 


* Compare verse 19 with verses 2 and 40. 
+ For graphic description see Van Lennep’s * Bible Lands,” 


perhaps even upon themselves. I think I have 
heard Protestant American dervishes, who simi- 
larly mistook vehemence of voice and gesticula- 
tion for spiritual earnestness. 

As the day wears on the people grow impatient. 
Elijah, under cover of counsel to the priests, ad- 
dresses the people. The philippies of Demos- 
thenes contain no more bitter irony than is to be 
found in the Bible. . 

And so the noon passes, and afternoon comes 
on, and the sun is descending to the western hori- 
zon, and still the altar stands, and the sacrifice 
upon it, and still ‘‘there was neither voice nor 
any that regarded.” 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The contrast—Elijah alone ; the priests of Baal 
four hundred and fifty. Elijah without visible re- 
tainers ; the priests of Baal countenanced by the 
people and sustained by the king. Elijah poor, 
rude of dress, coming no one knows whence, with 
no advantage of rank, family, or wealth; the 
priests representing royal and ecclesiastical power, 
popularity, and wealth. But ‘‘one with God is 
a majority.” 

The question of the Gospel to the spirit of in- 
decision, How long halt ye’? And observe with 
what counsel this question is followed: “If the 
Lord be God follow him; if Baal then follow 
him.” Indecision is worse than either decision. 
Better to be cold than lukewarm ; better to swear 
allegiance to mammon than try to serve both God 
and mammon and really get nothing from either ; 
better make peace with the world than pretend to 
offer battle and retreat at the last. (See Matt. vi., 
24; Luke xiv., 31, 32: Rev. iii., 16. For other il- 
lustrations of choice see Josh. xxiv., 15; Heb. xi., 
24, 25.) 

The test proposed. The priests of heathen re- 
ligiong invariably pretend to miraculous powers. 
It is right to test any religion by its own assump- 
tions and professions. The test that Elijah 
proposes may fitly typify the test to which Chris- 
ianity submits itself. Every man laid on God’s 
altar it claims to purify, not consume, not by hu- 
man wWeans but by divine tire. What does history, 
in the changed character of individuals, commu- 
nities, and nations indicate as tothis claim’ Let 
the history of Paul, Luther, Bunyan, yea, of all 
Christendom, answer the question. 

In the prayer of the priests of Baal, a striking 
illustration of the ‘‘vain repetitions” (Matt. vi., 7) 
which Christ condemns: a striking illustration of 
spurious earnestness. To shout, to ery, to prac- 
tice self-tortures—mental or physical—is heathen, 
not Christian praying. Contrast the simplicity of 
Christ’s praying in Matt. vi., 9-13; John xvii. 

The time, place, and occasion for sarcasm. It 
is here used by one against many; by weakness 
against strength; by an unpopular prophet, who 
was believed to have brought disaster on the 
nation, against a luxurious and popular church and 
priesthood. Sarcasm is sometimes the smooth stone 
in the battle of David against Goliath. So Christ 
uses it: never against the poor and outeast; only 
against a strong, popular, and hypocritical enemy 
of the truth, of righteousness, and of the common 


people. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


THE ELECTORAL COUNT? 

In this small pampblet Mr. Field has set forth 
very concisely his views concerning the method 
of counting the electoral vote, and the remedies 
for errors in such count. These views may be 
summed up thus: He believes that Congress, 
and not the President of the Senate, has the 
power to count the votes ; that if the two Houses 
do not agree there can be no count; that Congress 
has the right to look behind the State certificates, 
and determine whether the votes returned were 
really the proper votes of the States ; that no State 
has the power to reject the votes of any counties 
or parishes upon the ground that the electors 
were intimidated or prevented from casting a free 
vote ; and, finally, that in case of an error or con- 
flict of opinion as to the result of the presidential 
election the question should be solved either 
by a judicial committee of the two houses of Con- 
gress, or by adirect proceeding before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the nature of a 
quo-warranto. 

Mr. Field’s arguments in favor of the right of 
Congress to count the electoral votes have a great 
deal of force, although it seems to us that he has 


iThe Electoral Votes of 1876. By David. Dudley Field, pp, 
23. New, York: D. Appleton & Co. 


entirely omitted one very important circumstance 
to be taken into consideration; namely, the 
debates and manifested intention of the framers 
of the Constitution in the convention of 1787. 
The reasoning by which he supports his proposi- 
tien that no counties can be thrown out on the 
ground of intimidation of voters seems to us very 
weak and inconelusive. It amounts to saying 
that there is and can be no remedy whatever 
where elections are carried by open force of arms ; 
and, taken in connection with the remainder of 
his argument, it results in the extraordinary prop- 
osition that an organized band of ruffians may 
control any election while the votes are betag 
cast, and that the only duty remaining for the 
canvassers and the courts is to make an exact and 
fair count of those votes, and those only, waich 
the ruffians had permitted to be put in the boxes, 
and the duty of all honest citizens is not only 
peaceably to acquiesce in the election jof govern- 
ors thus chosen by force, but, if necessary, actually 
to use force under the direction of the law to 
install and maintain officers who were thus elected 
by violence. Mr. Field delights in a reductio ad 
absurdum for the purpose of confuting an oppo- 
nent, and uses that style of argument frequently in 
reference to this very question. We can only say 
that none of the cases which he seems to consider 
absurd, and maintains would necessarily follow 
the assertion of a power to reject the votes of 
counties where force had prevailed, seem to us 
half so absurd as this conclusion, which is no 
forced interpretation of Mr. Field’s views but is 
the legitimate, natural, and necessary consequence 
of holding them. 

We can agree much better with Mr. Field’s sug- 
gestions as to the mode of rectifying an error in 
the count. There ought to be a plain remedy of 
a strictly judicial nature. Experience shows that 
it is quite as unsafe to trust a body like Congress 
with the power of absolutely final determination 
in such cases as it is to trust a single person like 
the Vice-President. And, moreover, after the ex- 
perience of centuries under all kinds of arrange- 
ments for this purpose, the British Parliament 
has come tothe conclusion that all such questions 
are best settled ultimately by the Courts of Law. 
A decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if it could be obtained, after full argum: nt 
by counsel for both the interested parties, wou 4 
undoubtedly be the most complete and sat:sfac- 
tory solution of the questions arising out of the 
late election. 

Like everything that Mr. Field writes, thia 
pamphlet is tersely and sharply expressed: and 
his points are put so clearly that an intelligent 
reader, if he is not convinced by them, will at 
least find his thoughts so stirred up that he will be 
able to give a better reason for taking the oppo- 
site view than he could have done before. 


GENERAL CUSTER. 


There can be little doubt that Captain Whitta- 
ker’s book will satisfy most admirers of the beau 
sabreur of the United States Army. It ida eulogy 
from beginning to end, and so fails to fulfill the 
proper ideal of the biographer, but no one who 
was ever under the peculiar influence which Cus 
ter exerted upon most men will regret this literary 
failing of the book, while even cooler and more 
critical minds will not begrudge the dead hero any 
portion of the praise which Capt. Whittaker be- 
stows so judiciously. The fault of the book is not 
that praise of its subject is inordinate, but that 
the author finds no room for that criticism to 
which no nature is superior. Theré is a degree 
of poetic justice, however, in the fact that the 
first biography of Custer should be of the peculiar 
nature of this one, for few soldiers have been 
more misunderstood than he while living. The 
typical cavalry leader is so generally the victim of 
certain vices that civilians and many soldiers have 
assumed, as a watter of course, that Custer was 
addicted to drink, cards, profanity, and graver 
immoralities, whereas the suthor does not exceed 
the truth when he pronounces Custer a man of 
rare purity of personal habits. He also effectively 
disabuses the public mind of the impression that 
rashness was Custer’s leading characteristic, and 
makes the point, too seldom recognized, that the 
glorious spirit of action which is so rarely dis- 
played even by the soldier frequently takes its 
impetus from coolly matured convictions. 

The author leaves nothing to be desired on the 
point of fullness. He traces Custer’s life almost 
from the cradle, shows him as schoolboy, country 
teacher, cadet, soldier, sportsman, patriot, lover 


1 A Complete Life of General George A. Custer. By Fred- 
erick Whittaker, Brevet-Captain 7th New York Veteran Cav- 
alry. Sheldon & Co New York : Published by subsdtiption. 
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und friend. Wherever possible he allows Custer to 
teil his own story at length, either by means of 
letters, reports or magazine papers. Such of the 
suthor’s material as is absolutely biographical is 
extremely interesting, by reason of its utter 
pewness, and sustains Capt. Whittaker’s own idea 
of Custer, which is that he was first, last and 
always a great-hearted, innocent, impulsive boy 
in his feelings. 

The chapter upon Custer’s last raid, with its 
causes and results, seems to us an unfortunate one 
iu many respects, and one in which the author's 
partisanship is likely to react upon his hero. 
Although President Grant and Heister Clymer 
were not blameless in their treatment of Custer 
the attempt to make them responsible for his 
death is strained, and the criticisms of Custer’s 
coadjutors in the ill-fated raid are extreme and 
out of place. Theopinions, however, which both 
Grant and Sturgis (Colonel of Custer’s regiment) 
expressed in writing about Custer, before the for- 
mer deemed it advisable to snub him and the 
latter to abuse his memory, are valuable bits of 
history which should be kept before the public. 
The author’s best defense of Custer as a soldier 
appears in the following paragraph : *‘ McClellan, 
the polished, scientific soldisr, kind-hearted to a 
fault, slow, methodical, and cautious ; Pleasonton, 
acrid, sarcastic, exacting, an excellent cavalry 
chief, but generally failing to attract any affection 
from his subordinates, a martinet in bis discipline ; 
Sheridan, fiery, impetuous, untiring, remorseless 
in the amount of work he exacted from his troops ; 
all these three men loved, admired, and trusted 
him entirely, and it was nothing but his tran. 
scendent ability which forced them to do so.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


The initial number of the new series of this old 
review does nothing to justify any fears that 
under the new management the ** North Amer- 
ican” will be any less able than under the old. 
The two political papers of the current number 
are by Messrs. Dana and Godkin, to both of whom 
the thinking public is always glad to listen. Mr. 
Dana’s article, entitled, Points in American 
Polities,” is particularly timely in that it discusses 
in part at least the Presidential question in its 
various bearings. The author thinks that the 
Supreme Court should not be involved in any 
way in the settlement of the Presidential question, 
and he thus suggests one of the most serious 
objections to the plan now under discussion by 
Congress. Mr. Dana also thinks that charges of 
fraud in elections should be investigated by the 
States, and not by Congress, whose decisions in 
such cases are seldom accepted as satisfactory. 
(ther topics presented in this essay are the ineligi- 
bility of a President for retlection ; the advisabil- 
ity of a prolongation of the Presidential term ; 
resumption, and civil service reform. Mr. God- 
kin, in his paper on the Eastern question, makes 
an instructive comparison between the relations 
of the Turks to their Christian subjects and those 
of the Southern aristocrats to the negroes, but 
is curiously oblivious to the fact that if his com- 
parison and conclusions are faithful the South 
would need just that armed occupation which he 
opposes so vigorously in the ** Nation,” but which 
in his assumed parallel of Turkey he advises. 

Among the unpolitical contributions is one by 
E. Gryzanowski on ** Wagner’s Theories of Music.” 
The extreme metapbysical nature of this paper 
will compe! most readers to drop it and search for 
something requiring less study : those who master 
the entire essay, however, will be likely to think 
that Wagner is nearer right than his critic, in 
that he believes that operatic music should be 
written for the libretto, instead of the reverse as 
praticed by most composers. Mr. Whipple's 
paper on ** Daniel Deronda” will delight George 
Eliot’s admirers by its writer's perfect appreciation 
of the real strength of the author, and by his 
assurance that George Eliot’s powers are not only 
not waning but that great work of diverse nature 
is yet to be expected from her pen. The prince 
of the diametrically opposite school of novelists, 
Bret Harte, is considered by Mr. Nadal with a 
mingling of criticism and appreciation which 
offers valuable suggestion to that school of 
reviewers who imagine the scalpel and not the 
pen to be the proper tool of the critic. Prof. 
John Fiske claims *‘The Triumph of Darwin- 
ism,” and obtrudes that stumbling-block which 
over-hasty scientists are bruising their own feet 
upon by saying ‘if we consider the Darwinian 
theory as a whole, it must be admitted that such 
cumulative evidence has already been brought 
forward in sufficient quantity to amount to a 
vatisfactory demonstration.” Thisis exactly what 


will not be admitted by thousands of men who 
would be as glad as Mr. Fiske to see an actual 
demonstration of Darwin’s theory. 

The reviews of contemporary literature are 
numerous and of good quality. We understand 
that the ‘** North American” is to be ‘ pushed,” 
as booksellers say; that there is money enough 
behind it to prevent its pages: being ever filled by 
any material but the best, and that the editors 
intend to place it within the intellectual grasp of 
a wider circle of readers than it has heretofore 
enjoyed. The desire is a laudable one and is not 
impracticable, so the workings of the experiment 
will be watched with interest. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘*Kismet,” the new novel of the ‘‘No Name” 
series, trangresses literary canons more frequent- 
ly and flagrantly than any of its companion vol- 
umés, and yet contains more good writing than 
any other book of the series. It is partly a story 
of life and love on the Nile, and partly a series of 
word-pictures which are utterly out of place, yet 
which are drawn with such skill that no one who 
contemplates them would be willing to lose them. 
The characters are well drawn, but in action are 
unskillfully handled, yet their conversation is 
managed with great ability. The only radical 
fault of the bouk is some sentimentality that too 
frequently finds expression in “gush” — high- 
toned, even artistic at times, but still ‘* gush.” 
The book is quite entertaining, however, and as 
it is impossible that it can be by any one with 
much experience as a writer of fiction, it is credit- 
able to its author, and suggestive of better work 
from the same hand. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
¥1.00. ) 

The first volume of the new issue of ‘‘Appleton’s 
Journal” is before us, in a very handsome cover, 
and it enables the reader to form a definite esti- 
mate of the general character of the periodical. 
We find it more given over to fiction than any 
other American magazine and cannot say that 
we regret the discovery ; for there isa strong de- 
mand for fiction, and if it is not gratified by re- 
spectable publishers others will supply what were 
better left unpublished. We could wish for more 
diversity of style and sentiment in the stories and 
novels in Appleton’s ; many of them leave an im- 
pression that the magazine is edited from a Euro- 
pean standpoint, both as to style and scene, and 
this fact, except to the comparatively few reading 
Americans who have lived in Europe, produces 
the effect of strangeness, which is a very unde- 
sirable one for a publisher to create. The few 
essays and sketches of travel are of good quality, 
and the editorial matter is very good, as it was 
always in the days of the ** Journal” as a weekly. 
The periodical being really the only one of its 
kind, and the kind being good, we hope it may in 
material be brought near enough to the public 
taste to become a grand success. (D. Appleton & 
Co., N. Y.) 

‘The Presidential Counts” purports to be sim- 
ply *‘a complete official record of the proceedings 
of Congress at the counting of the electoral votes 
at all the elections of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States; together with al) 
Congressional debates incident thereto, or to pro- 
posed legislation on that subject.” One needs, 
however, to read no furtber than the third page 
of the introduction to see clearly that it is not a 
colorless account. The anonymous author re- 
counts the significant fact that at the first organi- 
zation of the government in 1789 the Senators, 
acting in conformity to the suggestion of the con- 
vention, elected a President of the Senate for the 
express purpose of *“‘opening the certificates and 
counting the votes,” but adds that *“‘what was 
done on that occasion can have no authority as a 
precedent.” So from the opinions given on the 
subject it would appear that no one ever held the 
opinion that the counting should be done by the 
President of the Senate, which is certainly a false 
impression. If, bowever, the reader takes this 
volume with allowance for the fact that it has 
been evidently prepared by one who was more 
anxious to make history support a theory of the 
copstitution than merely to give the history, he 
will find in it very useful and, we are inclined to 
think, quite adequate material for a full study of 
the precedents so far as they throw any light on 
this difficult.and disputed subject. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

The publication of Lange’s great commentary 
progresses so rapidly that we find ourselves with 
two unnoticed volumes at a time. One of these 
is upon the books of Ezekiel and Daniel. The 
commentary on Ezekiel is from the pen of Rev. F. 
W. J. Schréder, who succeeded Krummacher in 


the pastorate of Elberfeld ; the translation is by 
Dr. Fairbairn, of the Scotch Church, himself the 
author of a commentary on Ezekiel, and by sev- 
eral others whom Dr. Fairbairn associated with 
himself. Prof. Zockler, known as the author of 
other commentaries of Lange’s Series, is mainly 
responsible for the comments on Daniel, though 
Dr. Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary, who 
with Rey. G. Miller made the English translation, 
has inserted some emendations of Zickler’s text, 
and added some interpretations by other com- 
mentators. Theseventh volume of the Old Testa- 
ment series contains a commentary on Chronicles 
by Dr. Zéckler, translated by Prof. Murphy of 
Belfast; Dr. Schultz’s comments on Ezra, trans- 
lated and edited by Rev. Dr. Briggs of New York, 
an original commentary on Nehemiah by Dr. 
Howard Crosby, with additions from the work of 
Dr. Schultz, which appeared after Dr. Crosby’s 
work was in MS8.; and, lastly, a commentary on 
EKather by Dr. Schultz, translated and edited by 
Dr. Strong. Dr. Schaff, the American editor-in- 
chief of the entire work, announces that the three 
remaining volumes are in the hands of the printer, 
and will be published at short intervals. (Scribner, 
Arwstrong & Co. $5 per volume.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONAL, ETC. 
Carleton will soon republish Offenbach’s book on 
America. 
Another “ baby’ book is coming—* The Annals of 
a Baby,” to be published by Carleton. The more the 
merrier. 


Roberts Brothers announce * The Life and Letters of 
Charles Sumner,”’ edited by Edward L. Pierce. The 
editor has been engaged upon this work ever since the 
Senator’s death, and as he proposes to complete the 
work in two octavo volumes, it can hardly contain 
any material which is not interesting. 


Fanny Hodgson Burnett, author of “That Lass 0” 
Lowrie’s,”” now running through “Scribner's,” is be- 
ginning to attract some of the attention which she so 
richly deserves, for she has more dramatic power than 
almost any other novelist in America. She is said to 
be of English birth, quite young, and but recently 
married to an American physician. 


The * Tribune” says that Longfellow received for 
his Sandalphon,”’ first published years ago, a year's 
subscription to the newspaper in which it was printed. 
In recalling this he said laughingly that it was not so 
bad as the fortune of a friend of his, who, after hav- 
ing contributed largely to a certain paper, was invited 
by the genial editor to take an ice by way of making 
things square between them. 


The following peculiar bit of information is going 
the rounds: 

“Mr. Bayard Taylor not only received no fee for the * Na- 
tional Ode,’ delivered at Philadelpbia on the Fourth of July, 
from the Centennial Commission (as a few journals carpingly 
asserted) but he has secured no copyright for the work. It 
has since been republished in various forms. Mr. William F. 
Gill publishes an expensive illustrated edition, ard does not 
even send the author a specimen copy: and Mr. E. B. Treat, 
including the *Ode’ in his work, ‘The National Jubilee,’ 
kindly invites the author to subscribe for a copy, at the rate 
of $3.50, bound in elegant cloth.”’ 


Thomas Hughes explains the bitterness expressed in 
Mackay’s recollections to certain Northern leaders 
whom once he admired, by attributing it to wounded 
pride. On Mackay’s first visit to America, 1n 1857, he 
was @ Liberal, and naturally fell into the hands of Re- 
publicans and -abolitionists, who treated him with 
great kindness. When he reappeared in 1862 as the 
representative of the London “ Times,”’ he found him- 
self out of political sympathy yith his old friends, 
who talked of the ‘* Times’”’ with the fierceness which 
the situation justified. Mr. Hughes says in conclu- 
sion: “We must own that the bitterly partisan spirit 
in which Dr. Mackay still writes makes us doubt 
whether, after all, in spite of his early poetry, he can 
fairly be reckoned as anything more than an intelli- 
gent Liberal, of the now well-known type of those 
who admire liberty in the abstract but have never a 
good word or wish for any concrete Democratic move- 
ment, and a keen eye and scent for all the small vul- 
garities and selfishnesses which hang round the skirts 
of the noblest causes.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 

Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 

tent tasue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly adri«- 

— us of any omission in this respect. Accompan memo- 
nda of prices are desirable in all cases.| 

and Titles. Publishers. Price. 


John, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.”” In Fnyglish and 
Appieton. 


Robert. * The Shadow of the Sword.’ 
De Quincey, Thomas, “ The Eighteenth 

A Houghton. 1 75 
De Quincey, Thomas. Beauties of ...... ... | Lae 


Hill, Thomas, D.D., LL.D.,“"The Natural Sources of Theology.” 
W. F. Draper, Andover. 1 


uff, J “ The Prophet of Fire.” senses 1D 
D. The Way and the Word.” 


F. H. Revell, Chicago. % 
Maochester Science Lectures Macmillans. Bach. 
Saunders, Fretiericx, A.M.,“Our Natioual Jubilee.’ 


t& Co. 
Petersons. 


one have aiso received current numbers of the following pub!'- 

ca 

Seribner's—Engineering Magazine—Cathulic World — Atlantic 
Galaxy — Black woud 
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‘on a bitter evening this week. 


Jan. 31, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Publisher's PDepartment. 


New YorK, JANUARY 31, 1877. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


WE have no agency for the Chris- 
tian Union in Philadelphia, the au- 
thority to J. G. Sample to act for us 
having been revoked several months 
since. ‘Subscribers should send direct 
to this office. 


New Vork Press Clab. 


The New York Press Club will give a lit- 
erary and musical entertainment, in behalf of 
the relief fund, at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, February 6th. Mark Twain, who will 
read a humorous story, A. P. Burbank, and 
Chas. P. Roberts, elocutionists; Madame Pap- 
penheim, soprano ; the New York Glice and 
Madrigal Club (G. G. Rockwood, Director): 
Messrs. George Werrenrath and Wm. Castle, 
tenors; Mr. J.G. Lumbard, bass: Mr. Bosco- 
vitz, pianist; the Young Apollo Club, and 
others, will contribute to the evening's enter- 
tainment. Tickets may be had of members of 
the club or at the hall on February 5th and 6th. 


Tus is the way they make things smooth 
and pleasant in Paris: A gentleman was invit- 
ed to dine with some new acquaintances. He 
entered the mansion at the exact time ap- 
pointed for dinner; and just as be was about 
to ascend the staircase, amidst some tumult, 
down came a tureen of soup, distributing bits 
of beef, carrots, and porcelain in a misellane- 
ous manner. The gtiest, finding bimself safe, 
pursued bis way up stairs. Dinner was an- 
nounced soon after he bad saluted his hosts. 
They took seats at the table. The servant 
brought on aturbot. The husband said to his 
wife, “ My angel, tell our friend the bill of 


fare.”” She—her face wreathed in charming 


smiles—answered, “ No, darling, that duty is 
the host’s.”” He therefore easily said, * Well, 
I must give you warning that we have adopted 
the English custom; we never have soup.” 


As there are many who are interested in 
drawing, who are unable to have a teacher, it 
is proposed to establish a class to be con- 
ducted througha correspondence. An artist, 
who has taught in Boston, will take it in 
charge, writing regularly to the members, 
directing and criticising their work and sup- 
plying such copies as may be necessary. If 
any one desiring further information will 
apply to Post-office Box 58, Andover, Mass., 
he will receive a circular giving a plan of the 
work and the terms of membership. 


“Do you allow whistling in your cars?” 
asked a gentleman of a street-car conductor, 
“No, not if I 
can help it,’’ replied the conductor. “ Well,” 
continued the shivering passenger, “I no- 
ticed the wind whistling through here a good 
deal!’ The conductor kept the door closed 
after that.—[{Chicago Evening Journal. 


Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn. 


The Phenix Insurance Company of Brook- 
lyn present in another column a full state- 
ment of the financial condition of the Com- 
pany to January Ist, 1577. The capital is one 
million dollars, and the gross surplus $1,7%,- 
a2, making the gross assets $2,702.02. The 
liabilities, losses, &c., are a little over $156,000. 
This exhibit speaks in the highest terms for 
the careful and judicious management of the 
company. The officers are Messrs. Stephen 
Crowell, President, Philander Shaw, Vice- 
President, and Wm. R. Crowell, Secretary. 


“ Rose, my dear,”’ said a mother to her 
daughter, “if you are so stiff and reserved, 
you will never geta husband.” “ Ma,” re- 
plied the young lady, “unless the poets tell 
fibs, a primrose is not without attractions,” 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, 


These Pills are composed exclusively of 
vegetable ingredients, and, although they 
entirely supersede the use of Mercury, do 
not have anyof its injurious effects. They 
act directly upon the liver, and are a valu- 
able remedy in all cases of derangement of 
thatorgan. Sick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Bilious Disorders succumb to the free use 
of them. 


A HALF pound of powder in a chestnut log 
demoralized an Atlanta negro tamily the 
other night. The wood was borrowed without 
the owner's consent. 


Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co, 


Attention is invited to the fifty-first annual 
statement of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, showing its assets 
to be over a million and a half dojlars, and its 
securities of a sound and substantial charac- 
ter. The company has existed over half a 
century, a fact of itself affording a sufficient 
guarantee of its conservative and successful 
management, 


The * Light-Running” Domestic, 


BROOKLYN, Nov. 2%, 1876. 

I take great pleasure in saying a few words 
of commendation of the Domestic Sewing 
Machine. The work done by it is as near per- 
fection as any we have seen, and we know of 
no work that a Sewing Machine can do that 
the Domestic does not accomplish in the most 


satisfactory manner. 
Mra. H. W. BEECHER. 


In a dilemma—The bachelor who remarked 
that “he never would marry any woman he 
didn’t respect, and he certainly couldn't re- 
spect any woman who was willing to marry 
him.’’—{N. Y. Com. Adv. 

A Gift. 

J. L. PaTTren & Co., 162 William street, New 
York, will send every reader of the Christian 
Union, who will send them their address and 
3 cent stamp for postage, a sample package of 
TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of instruction. 
These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, 
and are easily transferred to any object so as 
to imitate the most beautiful painting. 


“ Tue single skull race!’ exclaimed an old 
lady, as she laid down the morning paper ; “*my 
gracious! I didn’t know there was a race of 
men with double skulls.”’ 


Rev. Richard Fuller, D. D. 


New and admirable portrait, with capital 
sketch by Rev. Dr. Brantley,in Frank Leshe’s 
Sunday Magazine, edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. 
This magazine, published at 537 Pearl street, 
New York, has attained a proud position 
among the religious monthlies, and costs but 
twenty cents, or two dollars and fifty cents 
per annuin. 


Tue Burlington “Hawkeye” speaks with 
some haste and nervousness of Crossington 
washing the Delaware. 


imperial Photographs. 

In response to a continued demand we are 
now prepared to supply imperial photographs 
of Mr.and Mrs. Beecher by the celebrated 
photo-artist G. G. Rockwood of this city. We 
invite attention to ouradvertisement and the 
special offer in another column. 


We desire to express our thanks to the four 
policemen detailed to keep the ladies in line, 
as they crowded around the editorial depart- 
ment of this paper on the last day of leap 
year.—(Norwich Bulletin. 


Rotary Press for Sale. 


A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5654, New 
York Post Office. 


A SAILOR was recently brought before a 
magistrate for beating his wife, when the 
magistrate attempted to reach his heart by 
asking him if he did not know that his wife 
was the “‘weaker veassel.”’ “If she is,"’ re- 
plied Jack, “she ought to carry less sail!" 


Help for the weak, nervous, and debilitated; 
chronic and painful diseases cured without medi- 
cine. Electric Belts and other appliances, all 
aboutthem,.and howto distinguish the genuine 
from the spurivus. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC 
Co., M2 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A CHICAGO gir! while crossing Lake Superior 
last September, lost one of her shoes over- 
board, and now captains of vessels arriving 
at Duluth are telling strange stories of a mys- 
terious marine monster which they sighted 
during their trips.—{ Brooklyn Argus. 


An Extended Popularity.—Each year 
finds * Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ in new lo- 
calities, in various parts of the world. For 
relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, 
the Troches have been proved reliable. 


A DUTCHMAN summoned to identify a stolen 
hog. being asked if the hog bad any earmarks, 
replied: “ T’e only earmark dat | saw vas his 
tail vas cut off.” 


THERE are ten widowers inthe United State 
Senate. When they pass the Treasury build- 
ings they hear murmurs of **So noble look- 
ing.”’ “Such a boyish walk." 


Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons tor going to Drs. Strong’s Kemedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrica! Baths, etc., will be 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 


Wolding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostUfiice, 


“THE slumber of the pure is sweet,” says 
the Talmud. That accounts for the sleeping 
in ecburch, surrounded by the influ- 
ences.—[({Graphic. 


if Troubled with Bronchitis or Throat- 
ail, try Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, an old family 
medicine for Colds and Lung Affections,. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
THREE ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


COURTSHIP IN 1720 AND 1860. 


Romances of Two Centuries. 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “Two Kisses,” etc. 
lémo. Fine Cloth, 81.00. 


“ Readers of the utmost diversity of taste ma 
take up this work in full assurance that they wi 
obtain from it genuine amusement.’’— London 
Graphic. 

Under the title of “THE STAR SERIES” Meseara, 
J.B. LIpPPIncoTtT & Co. have commenced, with the 
above-named volume, the publication of a series 
of choice popular works—chiefly of fiction—which 
will be selected with the greatest care. the aim 
being to produce a series anv volume of which 
may be purchased with perfect confidence that a 
readable work is belng secured. 


Toe volumes will be printed from clear. legible 
type, in compact l§6mo form, and attractively and 
uniformly bound in fine cloth. Price, $1. 


THE MOLLY MAGUIRES. 


The Origin, Growth, and Character 
of the Organization. 
By F. P. DEWEES. 

One Volume. I2meo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


TWICE DEFEATED ; 


THE STORY OF A DARK SOCTERTYV IN 
TWO COUNTRIES. 
By ROLLIN EDWARKD&A, 
One Velume. time. Fine Cloth. $1.75. 


*," For sale by Booksellers generally. or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid,upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A ‘Complete. Blackboard Outfit 


FOR ONLY “33. 50, POSTPAID. 


“THROUGH the EYE 


TO THE 


HEART,” 


WITH BLACKBOARD EXERCISES, 


PORK 
men 
Sent with 12 Square Feet 3x4 


LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD, 
$3.50. 


FREE BY 


12 square feet of this biackboard cloth, “the 
kind of blackbeard,” wi ith Crafts’s 
THHKOUGH THE BYE TO THE HEART.” new edition 
(% new), containing the whole theory of black 
board work and blackboard exercises, object 
stories, on all the Interna- 
tional Lessons tor 1877. sent Dy mail on re- 


ceipt of 4.00. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS. 
805 Broadway. New York. 


BOTANY. 


How PLANTS BEHAVE. | SCHOOL A FIELD BOOK. 
How PLANTS GROW. MANUA 
| STRU oe “RAL. 


LESSONS. 


By Frof. ASA GRAY, 


of Harvard University. 


The only standard, the and the 
mont extensively used of Botanical Text-RBooka. 


vw” We shall have creat pleasure in making 
very favorable terms for the introduction of any 
of the books of this series. and wil! send sample 
copies of Hew Plauts tirew and The Scheel 
and Field Beek —thetwo books best adapted for 
the ordinary School course-—for examination, 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of half the 
retall price, namely : 
How Plants Grew .... ........ 
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A Brilliant Array of Story Writers. 


| Saxe Holm, Tourgueneff, Bayard 
Tayler, Helland, Mrs. Hodgson Bur- 
nett, McKay. and others. 


THE remarkable series of short stories an- 
nounced in SCRIBNER for 1877 begins in the 
February number, with a dramatic story, 
“ FARMET BassetTt’s ROMANCE,” by SAXE 
HoLM, the scene of which is laid at a Metho- 
dist camp-meeting: and a strong story by 
Bovesen, “How Mr. Storm Mer ais Des- 
TINY.”’ 

The next in order will be “STre._ita GRay- 
LAND,” by JAMES T. MCKAY ; “AN IMPOSSIBLE 
Story,” by BAYARD TAYLOR: and a new 
story by the author of “Miss 
Thanksgiving ;’ and TOURGUENEFF’'S story 
“A DREAM,” translated by Boyesen ;: and ot 
ers not yet announced, by such writers as 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, Miss Hopkins. Kate Putnam Osgood, 
Charlies DeKay, and many others. 


Dr. Holland’s New Novel, *“* Nichelas Min- 
turn.” 


which began in December SCRIBNER and wil! 
run through the year, touches on some phases 
of New York life not familiar to readers of 
fiction. The story will have to do with the 
relations between “society,” so called, and 
the dangerous classes. Parts ot the February 
installment will be found most pathetic. 
Mrs. BURNETT'S story “ That Lass o’ Low- 
aa, ‘(a work of very strong dramatic interest 
. Y. Times) increases in power as the story 
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General McClellan's Papers of Travel 


are among the most interesting series of 
magazine papers rec ently published. His 
“ Winter on the Nile,’ begun in the January 
SCRIBNER and continued in February, is of 
special interest in view of England's efforts to 
gain control of Egypt. 

The February SCRIBNER opens with the 
third of the “occasional papers on out«<door 
sports,’ announced in November. The writer 
is Edward Seymour, and the subject, 


“*Trout-Fishing in the Rangeley Lakes—”’ 


waters which have recently acquired fame 
among sportsmen for the great size of the 
brook trout taken there. The article is full 
of pictures, and deals with a region new to 
the general public. Another illustrated 
maper is a study, by E.S. Nadal, of that de- 
ightful writer, “ White, of Selborne;:” the 
paper has a number of anecdotes, and con- 
cludes with a quaint sermon of White's. 
whic h bas not yet been incorporated in any 

“life” of the naturalist. There ts also a pop- 
ular science article on 


“The Micrescepe ameng the Flowers,”’ 


by Mrs. S. B. Herrick, with drawings by the 
author, who describes the agency of insects 
in the fertilization of flowers; and tells why it 
is unhealthy to keep flowers in a bedroom at 
night. A sketch of “John Romeyn Brod- 
head,”” by T. W. Chambers, will recali to 
New-Yorkers a cultivated writer of the last 
decade but one. 
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Music of the French Pyrenees” (with scores, 
hitherto unpublished), by Nefa Sturgis; “Far- 
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Edwards. Poems, Editorials. Reviews: Mr. 
W elford’s London letter—a new feature; Bric- 
d-brac, &«., &c. 

It may be said of SCRIBNER for February as 
a critic writes of the January number: “ [ft ix 
the most wonderful magazine l ever saw —quite 
without equal in the range of my observation.’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XV., No. 3. 


Plymouth pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Over Father, it is not in vain that we draw near to thee, 
again and again, in trouble. We have come, and gone aways 
enlightened. We have come bearing burdens, and thou hast 
made them light by strength given to us. The thorn has 
been sharp which we have prayed against, that it might be 
removed, and thou hast answered, My grace is sufficient for 
thee. We rejoice that in sickness, in weakness, in trouble of 
every kind thou hast approved thyself a merciful Friend, 
full of compassion for our infirmities, very tender, and very 
forgiving even of our transgressions. Thou hast acted the 
part ot wisdom in love, and of love in wisdom. We are self- 
ish, we are inconsiderate, we are full of mistakes and errors 
of judgment and of the heart; and we stumble every day, 
and are a:together imperfect; and more than all else, we are 
imperfect in the gratitude which we render and in the love 
which we cherish toward thee. Toward one another we are 
more honorable than we are toward thee. We know the in- 
difference with which we reap thy great bounties. We know 
that even thy mercies make us selfish and arrogant, and that 
we clamor for more and more, unconscious of benefit, and 
without thanksgiving, ora sense of divine bounty. We pray 
for the forgiveness of this sordid selfishness, and of these un- 
requiting heari- of ours. We beseech of thee, O Lord our 
God, that thou w'lt reveal thyself to usin such ways thatour 
souls shall go out to thee with perpetual thanksgiving; that 
we may every day have a tenderer sense of God with us. 
Wilt thou give us to feel that thou art the Source and Foun- 
tain of allthe mercies of our lives, and that thou bast knit 
us to thyself by thy goodness, and not driven us iway from 
thee into selfishness. 

We pray. O Lord our God, that thou wilt forgive our sins 
of the past. We ask not alone that thou wilt save us from 
the penalties which betide our transgressions, but that thou 
wilt take away from us the love of wrong, and quicken in 
usa sense of that which is right and manly according to the 
pattern of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. We pray that 
we may grow up into him with a living consciousness of 
our relation to him. May we be so drawn by thy Spirit that 
we shall aspire to the things that belong to him, and make 
them our own, and be joined to him in heirship, not alone 
for inheritance of joy, but for likeness to him, that he may 
be in us, and that we may be in him—that we may bg united 
to him. as he is to God, in a blessed unity of love and purity. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all who are in thy 
presence here; upon those that need wisdom; upon those 
that need fortitude: upon those that need discrimination ; 
upon those that need alleviation of care; upon those that 
need relief from remorse; upon those that need cure for 
heartache; upon those that are victims of fear; upon those 
to whom life itself looks like a perpetual storm. For all 
who in any way are tried and distressed, our prayers go up 
this evening, that thou who art the minister of universal 
mercy wilt minister to each one as he needs—and especially 
that thou wilt minister thyself to each. Grant to all thy 
presence, thy blessing, thine insight and thy care; and grant 
that men may learn patience, fidelity, and hope, by their 
faith in God. 

We pray that thou wilt prepare us for the duties of the 
week by the lessons and the inspiration of the Sabbath day. 
Let it not be that we shall bave finished our religion here, and 
that we shall take the Sabbath in the sanctuary as an equiv- 
alent of liberty to do as we please thromgh the week. Rather 
may it be an incitement to us. May we havea clear vision 
of whatis right. May we havea more sensitive conscience. 
Especially may the principle of honor be developed more 
and more powerfully in us. May we work for the things that 
ure wood. May we be more and more earnest to fulfill thy 
will rather than our own, that we may walk in the ways of 
the Lord, growing stronger and broader us the time comes 
for our dismission from this life. 

We pray that thou wilt bless, not ourselves alone, but all 
members of this church whe are scattered abroad in thy 
providence in various places—tipon the sea, in foreign lands, 
everywhere. Wilt thou bless those who remember us in love, 
and whom we remember in love. We commit them to thy 
holy and fatherly care and keeping. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the whole land in which we 
dwell—all its households and all its affairs in every way. 
Build up thy cause and thy kingdom among us, and among 
all the nations of the earth. Bring in Jew and Gentile; and 
at last let the Rising Sun come that shall stand «a thousand 
years: and may glory and honor and peace, with purity, pre- 
vail throughout the world. 

Andto thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Amen, 

NSERMON.* 
HONESTY). 

* For the loveof money isthe root of allevil. Tim. vi. WW. 
‘T DO not propose to discuss the whole question 

_ of money; it is illimitable ; but I shall con- 
sider some of its phases. 

Property is some form and quality of matter 
which has been developed to feed the hunger of 
the desires that are in men. All property is re- 
lated to some fundamental want in mankind. 
That is one reason why the love of money, that 
represents property, and that is the symbol and 
instrument of it, is so universal. It ix not that 
men love the money itselt. The love of woney as 
money is a disease, it is miserism, it is a species of 
insanity, and should be treated as any other in- 
sanity is—by the retreat or the hospital. But 
everybody feels a desire for money because money 
has the power of controlling property, and prop- 


* SUNDAY EVENING, Jan. 21,1877. Lesson: Jamés iv. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 356, S47, 837. Reported expressly for 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLIXWOOD. 


arty is the food for almost every desire that is 


known to the human soul. It may be said that 
money cannot make love, nor win love. No; but 
is there anything in this world that wants money 
so much as love’? It may be said to be extrava- 
gant to say that money stands at the door of 
every single taste, of every intellectual tendency, 
of every moral sentiment, and of every social feel- 
ing, however exquisite and pure and exalted, and 
has a relation to it; but it isa fact: for although 
money, directly, in and of itself, will not satisfy 
the desires which men feel, it does control time 
and opportunity and means, the world around, 
which feed and satisfy those desires. So that 
there is no other one thing which touches men in 
so many places as money, and there is no other 
one thing to which every man responds so 
quickly. 

The apostle was right, then, even as early as his 
day, in saying that *‘The love of money is the 
root of all evil.” That is to say, there is not one 
single evil by which man is temptable that he 
may not be led to by the love of money, which is 
the indispensable ally and agent of civilization 
itself, and which is indispensable to the Christian- 
ization of the world. The liabilities of danger, 
like the shadow of a tree, are in proportion to the 
magnitude of the benefit. 

I might speak of the great danger of dishonesty, 
and of craft, and of avarice, and of competition— 
at another time perhaps | will; but it is some- 
thing else beside these which I wish to speak of 
to-night. I wish to speak of minor considera- 
tions, things which are less ostentatious, and that 
are all the more important because they are not 
generally considered to be sufficient for the warp 
and woof of a whole discourse, and because on 
that very account they fail to have public recog- 
nition. Socially men talk about them more or 
less; but they are not much talked about publicly. 

I wish first to speak on the subject of borrowing 
money. Borrowing and lending are noble not 
only, but they are mandatory. ‘‘ From him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away ” is the 
command. It is not to be followed out with ab- 
solute literalness. It simply enjoins largeness 
and willingness in succoring one another. 
rowing and lending between neighbor and neigh- 
bor or family and family is right and proper. A 
stingy tenacity of one’s own property and rights 
is a most unlovely feature, and can searcely be 
reconciled with nobility of character. Borrowing 
money of friends incidentally, and with wise dis- 
cretion, is wholesome. Many a friend has been 
lost by too much borrowing; borrowing, that 
should cultivate nearness and kindliness, has, in 
the end, where it has been carried to excess, de- 
stroyed these elements; and yet, in households, 
in neighborhoods, among friends, in kindly offices, 
a wise use of borrowing and lending knits men 
together, while an unwise use of it sets them wide 
apart. It is necessary, therefore, that borrowing 
in every relation of life should be under the con- 
trol of wood sense, and of good sense founded on 
moral sense. 

Then, next, nothing can be more indispensable 
to men than capital, and nothing is wiser or more 
right than the borrowing of capital to be used as 
an instrument of progress. If men use money, 
paying as they go in all their business, then so 
far as business is concerned there is no difference 
between one man and another, because the most 
hideous debauchee, with his pockets full of gold, 
goes into the market and stands as nigh as the 
saint, paving dollar for dollar. There is no dis- 
crimination between them ; but when credit is in 
question character comes up, and men do not 
stand alike. The man who has character gets 
credit, and the man who has no character gets 
none. Credit, therefore, is a moral premiam paid 
to men for character, and it is of transcendent 
importance both to individuals and to communi- 
ties that are struggling from a low to a high 
estate. 

Borrowing capital, then, for purposes of legiti- 
inate business, is not only right, but it is nobly 
right. It enterprises the future and enables men 
by the foree of moral excellence to control ele- 
ments which they could not control but‘for the 
trust which one man reposes in another whom he 
has reason to believe has honesty, integrity, skill, 
and perseverance. 

Borrowing even in the matter of capital has its 
limitations. It is better to err on the side of cau- 
tion than on the side of self-indulgent practice in 
borrowing capital. It is not all thata man can 
yet that he ought to take. It is only that which 
aman has reasonable ground for believing that 
he cau control and return that he ought to take. 
Men do not take upon themselves tasks which 


they know overmaster their strength. No man 
would undertake to toss this church from its foun- 
dation : itis puerile to speak of it; and yet mul- 
titudes of men would undertake to control thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of dollars, the 
eontrol of which they are as inadequate to as a 
child is to the upsetting of atemple. There is to 
be a measure of strength, of experience, of oppor- 
tunity ; and a man has no moral right to borrow 
any more money than in his reasonable judgment 
he has the power of controlling and returning.. - 
Every man is to be a judge sitting in the court of 
his own conscience ; and borrowing ought to be 
a matter of honor, and not a matter merely of 
hopefulness, of venturing, of gambling—fora man 
who subjects things to chance rather than to the 
operation of definite and calculable laws gambles. 

There is another kind of borrowing, not in the 
form of capital or implement, but in the form of 
usable property. Whenever a man wants pro- 
vision, or raiment, or shelter, or any of the neces- . 
saries of life, he hasa right to go in debt for them : 
and he who goes in debt for anything borrows to 
the amount of that thing; and any man has a 
right to borrow where it is a convenience to him, 
where it is not an inconvenience to another, and 
where he has a rational prospect of repaying ae- 
cording to agreement—to that extent, and that 
only. It may be more convenient for a man to 
settle once a month than to settle twenty times 
every day ; and under such circumstances he has 
a right to borrow. It may be more convenient 
for a man with a definite income to defer settling 
for his goods until a regular period than for him 
to pay forthem invariably in advance, and it is 
proper that he should do so if he can do it with- 
ont incommoding others. Hence there is a clear 
and distinet field in which a man can with equity 
borrow goods—that is, go in debt for them. But 
where one knows not how he shall pay; where 
his calculation is, ‘* 1 hope somehow to be able to 
pay.” where he has nothing definite to rely upon 
for payment—any man who borrows under such 
circumstances borrows dishonestly. You have no 
right to put your neighbor's property to the risks 
and chances of speculation, either in small 
amounts or in large. In sofar as that is econ- 
cerned, he who breaks the law in one point is said 
to offend in the whole. One who puts a man to 
risk or chance in a shilling violates the principle 
of equity as much as though the sum were a mill- 
ion dollars. The mischiefs entailed may not be 
so great; but in a conscienceless trifling with 
your neighbor's property you disregard his rights 
as really in small sums as in large ones. Borrow- 
ing food, or raiment, or anything of the kind—in 
other words, going in debt for the necessities of 
life, without a reasonable prospect of being able 
to pay for them—is trifling with the rights of an- 
other for the sake of your own benefit. It is self- 
indulgence at the expense of other men. And 
even if you pay, the payment being accidental, 
and the debt having been incurred without any 
reason to expect that you would be able to pay, 
you are none the less culpable. 

There ought to be a feeling of honor in this 
matter. It isa great deal better to suffer and be 
honest than to enjoy and let other folks pay for 
your enjoyment. And yet there is a great deal of 
heedlessness on this subject, because in business 
men are always borrowing and lending, and they 
take a generic view of it and say, *‘ Everybody 
borrows; everybody runs in debt; everybody 
takes chances.” So the producer acts according 
to custom, the buyer acts according to custom, 
the seller acts according to custom: and there is 
a sort of understanding—‘'in the air” it is said; 
yes, in the airy—nowhere else! But every man 
has this to think of: he that injures another in- 
jures himself more—not in his outward estate, it 
may be, but in his inward manhood. He who by 
carelessness, by heedlessness, or by hopefulness, 
defrauds another by borrowing what he cannot 
pay, defrauds himself even more than he does 
that other. He may not diminish his own mate- 
rial possessions as he does those of his neighbor : 
but he diminishes the moral elements that are in 
him, and reduces that stock by which he is to en- 
joy old age in this life and heaven in the life 
which is to come. 

There is not one of the drops which go to make 
the Hudson River that has not oozed out of some 
mountain or hillside and helped to form some rill 
or some spring. There is a mighty volume of 
water here; but it began in single drops. And 
character, although in the later periods of life it 
may seem to be a large thing, has its origin in 
little thoughts, little motives, little actions, little 
self-denials, and you cannot be too cautious ip 
respect to these minor matters of integrity. 
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Now, if it is wrong for a man to borrow without 
a definite understanding with himself as to how 
he shall pay, and without a reasonable expecta- 
tion of being able to pay, see what the induce- 
ments to this wrong are. How many young 
persons there are who borrow, not to promote 
essential prosperity, but simply as a means of 
self-indulgence! How many borrow not only for 
the sake of things that they could get on without, 
but for the sake of things which it would be their 
duty to get on without, even if they had ever so 
much money! How many young men there are 
who, not being able to keep pace with their com- 
pany or set, not being able to meet the expenses 
of their circle in society, and not having orna- 
ments that become them, or raiment such that 
they are not ashamed among those with whom 
they go—how many young men there are who, 
under such circumstances, go in debt for clothes, 
and ornaments, and parties, and amusements, 
when they cannot afford them ; borrowing of men 
who cannot afford to lose! 

How many persons deliberately sacrifice the 
property of their neighbors for the sake of some 
passion, some vanity, some dishonest inclination ! 
The thing is not the less hideous because it is so 
common. Because there is so little conscience on 
the subject it does not follow that it is not as un- 
righteous as | represent it to be. 

There ought to be a sentiment which men cal] 
‘*honor” in regard to these things. Clean hands 
in matters of money among the young certainly 
ought to be the indispensable condition of gentle- 
manliness. No man who borrows and does not 
pay, and does not care whether he pays or not, is 
a gentleman, no matter how witty, or gay or fine 
he may be. To speak in good plain English, the 
man who dresses himself at another's expense, not 
kpowing how to pay, nor caring whether he pays 
or not, is a genteel scoundrel! And yet, such 
things are done by good-natured folks, by very 
kind-hearted people, by persons who never probe 
them morally to ascertain what their tendency is, 
and what they lead to; and if their father and 
mother are dead, or absent, or if they are sur- 
rounded only by those who are as green and callow 
as themselves, somebody ought to tell them what 
a fatal mistake they are making, what dangers 
they are laying themselves liable to, what risks 
they are running; and who should tell them if 
not their minister ’ 

Generally where men have done this kind of 
wrong it is followed by a long train of temptations 
to other wrongs. In the first place, men often 
borrow without a certain competence to repay. 
Provided they would deny themselves, before the 
time of payment, from other indulgences, and be- 
stow that which they thus saved to the settlement 
of their debt, they might meet it, perhaps; but 
the question is whether they will go on being 
happy, and be dishonest, or whether they will 
stop their self-indulgence for a time and be hon- 
est, and then go on enjoying themselves again ; 
and very generally men adopt the latter course, 
and defer payment. 

This is a very cruel thing when it is practiced 
under certain circumstances; as, for instance, 
where a poor man works the week through, and 
on Saturday wants his wages in order that he may 
make provision for his household on the Sabbath. 
It is very cruel when the poor seamstress, having, 
as it were, sewed her very life into her work, re- 
turns it to some niggardly employer, who turns 
her off without paying her, saying that it is not 
convenient for him to attend to it. Hundreds 
and thousands of suffering people are turned 
away groaning from the doors of those on whom 
they have a claim, and who are able to care for 
them. 

Now, nobody is a gentleman or a lady who is 
indifferent to the condition of the poor. The 
poor are God's children preéminently. He that 
smites the poor buffets the Master in his face; for 


he said, *‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one } 


of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 


unto me.” Many do not pay their newspaper 
man promptly. “It is not quite convenient,” 
they say. Many do not pay their grocer’s bill 


when it is presented, because ‘it is not quite con- 
venient.” Many do not pay the sewing woman, or 
the man in the kitchen, or the farm hand, when 
they ought to, for ‘it is not convenient.” They 
neglect these duties with impunity, because they 
know that for these people there is no appeal ; 
that they are weak; that they cannot go to the 
courts for redress; that there is no public senti- 
ment which protects them ; that they can control 
them. They are in their hands, and they sacrifice 
them to their convenience. 
‘of suffering in life on this account, 


There is a great deal | 


Then the delay of payment in the cases, not. 
of our inferiors, but of our equivalents and equals, 
heaps upon them the evils of miscalculation. A 
man has parted with his goods to you with the 
expectation of payment at a certain time; and on 
that expectation he has himself gone into a rela- 
tion with others similar to that of yours with 
him ; and failure on your part subjects him to 
failure on his part ; and the wrong does not stop 
with you and him, but goes on to one and another 
all the way through the community. Men, by 
their selfishness and want of conscience in deal- 
ing with each other, as it were, strive together to 
lower the moral sense of society. 

There are many who borrow in a manner that is 
even less reputable than this. A man has come 
down very, very, very low (though he may not be 
an intemperate man, though he may not be a 
lustful man, though he may not positively be a 
thief—that is, though he may not have thé cour- 
age to break open a door, or a bank-Safe, as those 
chevaliers of industry, burglars, do) who borrows 
five dollars of a friend, and forgets to pay it. The 
friend is ashamed to ask him for it, and he never 
thinks to pay it. Then with judicious selection, 
he borrows five dollars of another friend, who, 
though he does not pay the money, does not want 
to trouble him about that little sum. Then he bor- 
rows five dollars of another friend, and neglects 
to pay it. Thus he goes about borrowing here 
and there. He looks at men just as an Oriental 
husbandman does upon his flock of goats, saying, 
‘That one I milked yesterday, this one I milked 
to-day, and that one I will milk to-morrow.” He 
knows what ones have been pressed, and .what 
ones are exuberant. 

It accumulates ; for by and by he can go back 
again, and repeat the process once, and twice, 
putting men to shame—because when wy compan- 
ion and my equal comes to me with great frank- 
ness and very great kindness and says that he 
lacks ten dollars, lam ashamed not to give it to 
him. But it is shameful in me ; for a man ought 
to have courage enough to protect himself against 
imposition of this kind. 

The community is full of these vermin—bor- 
rowers of small sums; and when a man has come 
to the point where he can resort to such a method 
of obtaining money, | do not think he would be- 
come criminal in a way that would imply courage 
or anything that is manly in force orin risk, but 
any temptation by which a man could go slipping 
down a rotten course I think he would be open 
to. There is nothing which knocks the bottom 
out of integrity like that. A man who isa bor- 
rower, without any credit, of little sums here and 
there, is bankrupt not in pocket; his pocket is 
heaven compared with his conscience! He is 
utterly gone. Heisrottento the core. He never 
moves that he does not move through slime. 

And yet, people fall into this with their eyes 
shut, not knowing where they are going. And 
what is to be the end’? There are many ways that 
are pleasant to the eye of a man at the beginning, 
but the ends of which are death ; and this is one 
of them. 

There is another phase of this matter which is 
nobler, but which is bad. It is nobler because it 
is wicked, while the other is mean. I refer to the 
incurring of obligations which perhaps you intend 
to liquidate, which you are hindered from liquid- 
ating, and which you are abused for not liquidat- 
ing. The persistence with which your creditor 
demands what you owe him you choose to call his 
‘‘vrasping avarice ;’ and when he asks you for 
his own money you give way to ill-temper, flare 
up, and complain of being shabbily treated, and 
suy, ‘If he comes at me in this way I will show 
him what he will get! What business has he to 
use meas if | were a dog’”’ Because you cre a 
dog—that is the reason. A man who has incurred 
an obligation, and does not meet it like a man, 
or, not being able to meet it, does not open his 
hands of everything that he has, to show that he 
is willing to the uttermost farthing to meet it; a 
man who undertakes to hide himself behind 
property and means, and then is abused, and 
then, because he is abused, says, **That off- 
sets the debt; if you choose to take it out in that 
way you shall have it so; if you get it I shall 
know it and you will know it”—such a man is 
culpable beyond expression. 

I do not think that one man in a thousand who 
is dishonest in business sets out to be a dishonest 
man. Nowand then a man is born with a natural 
tendency to dishonesty ; now and then a man is 
naturally inclined to do things by sharpness and 
smartness and indirection ; but ordinarily | think 
men in the beginning want to be honest and 
truthful; and they go into business with a pur- 


pose to do what is right; but they become in- 
volved in obligations, and under pressure, various 
and intermittent, they lose their temper and 
judgment and sense of honor. Under excitement 
and annoyance and vexation many a man will 
take the first steps toward wrong, and will con- 
ceal, will repudiate, and will justify himself in 
things that are utterly indefensible. Men are 
crowded to lying, they are crowded to dishonesty, 
they are crowded to indifference to moral obliga- 
tion, by the perplexities of business, and by the 
sufferings which they undergo by reason of be- 
coming involved in transactions which are too 
large for their strength and too subtle for their 
wisdom. 

Often and often men go into business with an 
upright intent, who, if some man, prophesying, 
should tell them that'they would eke out a miser- 
able old age as men whom nobody would trust or 
employ, on account of a lack of cardinal integrity, 
would say with him of old, *‘ Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this”’ and yet hundreds and 
thousands of such men are graduating at the 
institutions around about us. 

Let me not weary you by pursuing all the ins 
and outs of that depravity which brings men into 
trouble in these directions, but let me say, in clos- 
ing, first, that one of the things which young men 
and maidens have to fear is the spirit of self-in- 
dulgence. Beware of gratifying your lower self 
at the expense of your higherself. Guard against 
desiring to have more pleasure than you have a 
right to have, more means than you havea right 
to have, or more prominence than you have a 
right to have. Men are born into a world where 
divine Providence is perpetually keeping in force 
the law, or the rule, ‘‘ He that gets without giving 
an equivalent gets only to lose.” I do not believe 
that property which has not been earned by 
thought, by labor, by skill, or by some other pro- 
perty rendered, abides long with any wan. 
Property unjustly got liquidates itself and runs 
away ; and all ways by which you seek to appear 
to be what you are not, all attempts at seeming, 
all willingness to take enjoyment that does not 
belong to you, rest that you have not earned by 
industry, power that you are not fit to use—all 
these forms of self indulgence which beset your 
path are to be avoided. Nothing but a lofty sense 
of duty, nothing but a manly character, nothing 
but the habit of comparing your moral feeling 
with God’s, and living as under his eye, will save 
you from temptations that are mightier than your 
virtue or your power of resistance. 

Let me say one thing more—namely, that any 
religion, in any church,. which does not tend to 
inspire this sentiment is by so wuch an adulterated 
religion ; and I do not care what the charch is, 
any religion whose tendency is to refine the moral 
sense, and to apply it to all t }+ shades and varia- 
tions of life, has the root of the matter in it. 
Religion is meant for righteousness ; and any relig- 
ion which produces sentiment and not righteous- 
ness is so far a barren and fruitless religion. 
All hopes, all experiences, all functions of religious 
societies, all going out to labor for the poor and 
the ignorant—these things will never be an equiv- 
alant for a seusitive honor and a rigid integ- 
rity. 

The things in which we are the most active, and 
which touch us every day on all sides, are transac- 
tions wherein money is the spring, and whose 
substantial nature consists in borrowing and lend- 
ing; and there is no other part of a man’s life 
which he needs to be more sedulously guarded 
about than his essential manliness, his bonor, his 
honesty, his integrity in dealing with his fellow 
men. A generation of young men who should 
grow up believing in God, in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in a true spiritual religion, whose 
word was immutably true, whose dealings were 
inflexibly honest and who were clean and high- 
minded in their conduct, would be like so many 
new apostles and evangelists; tor one of the 
things that we*need, and that Christianity needs, 
to-day, is the scouring out of the low-toned public 
sentiment which exists on the subject of pecuniary 
transactions. We are in danger of being a nation 
of robbers under fine forms of dishonesty. The 
delinquency of directors ; the swamping of estates 
by executors ; the wasting of other men’s property 
by lawyers ; the greed of men in society ; the vast 
strife which is going forward on this golden con- 
tinent—these things are such that if integrity 
does not enter with more power and more dis- 
crimination and more ethical wisdom into our 
affairs our religion will avail us but little; we 
shall become Pharisees, and human nature will 
depreciate as wen arrogute to themselves saintli- 
ness and righteousness. 
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THE CHURCHES. 

\ disagreement among the existing religious denom- 
inatdons at Rutherford Park, New Jersey, is likely, we 
are informed, to result in the formation of a Congre- 
entional society in that place. 

Freewill Baptists are not many removes from the 
(ougregationalists in peints of faith and practice. 
Two churches of these denominations in Prairie City, 
il.. while retaining their individual organizations, are 
now united in Christian work, and a joint committee 
ix looking for a pastor to fill their pulpit. 

Phillips Brooks’s new church in Boston—Trinity 
KE piscopal—to be dedicated shortly, seems to meet ex- 
pectation in its architecture and general appearance. 
The opportunity to make a fine affair of it—the land 
and edifice costing *750,000—has been satisfactorily im- 
proved, and it will hereafter be pointed out us the 
vrandest church in that city. There will be some 
vrand preaching there, too. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Jow-s- are tlock- 
ing back to Palestine in large numbers, especially 
from England, the restoration of Jerusalem and the 
foundation of a Jewish republic being the aim that 
carries them there. It is said they claim that England 
can never withdraw from questious affecting Fure- 
pean polities in the Mast, and that she will assist them 
inemergencies. Their faith in the whole movement 


is 


The femate members of the Congregational churches 
of New Pugland enjoy many more privileges in eccle- 
siasticonl affairs than those of previous gonuerations. 
bo-tanees of such extension of rights have been given 
lately in churches at Cambridge and Worcester. The 
church at Franklin, Mass.. at its late annual meeting 
placed tadies on an important Temperance Commit- 
tee the very place for thei. in view of what women 
bave dene and are dome in this direction elsewhere, 

lusteml of buying an old church, the Washington 
{ nitarians have purchased lots at the corner of Four- 
ieenth and streets, on which to put up a new house. 
“his is to be the long-talked-of Memorial Unitarian 
(hurch, for which contributions have been sought 
and received from the denomination at large. Uni- 
ferianism appealing chietiy to educated and = cult- 

ed people, the Capital has been regarded as the 
proper central point from which to extend jits infiu- 


Work done ts about the only test we can luve of a 
s Vitality. At allevents this is the way 
the world Idoks at the matter, and when it hears of a 
church which provides sewing for poor women 
ihrough its Ladies’ Benevolent Secietyv, or clothes the 
destitute through its Mothers’ Meeting, or feeds the 
poor Through its Samaritan Guild, it instantly respects 
the religion of that parish. Among others, not a few 
happily, St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, of this city, 
Rev. Dr Rylance, rector, appears to be engaged on 
this tne of daty as marked out tn the firsi part of the 
the Mount. 


it is natural forthe Catholic journals at 
liome to denounce the Clerical Abuses bill in the Ital- 
ian Pardament. which makes if a penal offense forthe 
Clerical authorities to publish anything censuring the 
laws of the State. But, of course, these journals can 


recall the time when the rule worked the other way, 


wind they made no objection. The proposed law seems 
to be aimed at the Pope's speeches, which doesu't help 
the matter any with the “furious” editors, as the 
able describes them. As the Parlinment. however, 
has nothing to fear from the Vatieon. it might havea 
litthe more regard for the rights of Opinion. 

The Methodist explains the present slow propress 
of Methodism in New York by claiming that the 
srowto bas only been tranusplauted to the contiguous 
towns and cities. In Chicago and Cincinnati the cuse 
is the same; but in Baltimore, according to our peigh- 
bors statement, “the success of Methodism, ona soil 
consecrated to Catholicism, bas been more 
than auy other ecclesiastical change tn the country. 
byven in Boston the growth of the church is a marvel. 
such cities as Baltimore, Philadelphia, Brooklwn, and 
Newark refute the broad statetaent that Methodism 
cannot thrive in cities, and these ctties arc very fair 
tests. 

Rewnolds, the Maine re- 
former, whe has been doing much quiet but effective 
work at several points in New Fugland, is now mak- 
ing Michigan his field. He organizes reform clubs 
wherever he goes, and “red rilbons” are already a 
power Im Adrian, *-Hudson, Manchester, Hillsdale, 
Battle Creek, Hastings, Bay City, ete. In Grand Rap- 
ids 150 men were enrolled at once, and a reading-room 
provided. In Kalamazoo 500 men joined the ciuh. In 
lnekKson two clubs have been formed, one tor railroad 
only, and a very large number have left 
of dmnking. In Jackson, also, the reformed men 
open their reading-room to the Ladies’ Temperance 
Mission, sustain a weekly prayer-meeting, and con- 


duct a Sunday evening service in one of the largest 
halls in the city. 


Of the four hundred and sixty-seven students in 
the Presbyterian Seminary last year, not more than 
230, or less than one half, were educated in Presbyte- 
rian colleges. This fact is deplored by a writer in the 
“Interior,” a pastor, and the paper thinks he has rea- 
son to deplore. Getting a collegiate training ‘in 
other institutions outside of the Presbyterian Church 
and not at all under her influence” is regarded by 
both as a matter which calls for remedy and change. 
But you will not reject any student who comes from 
Harvard, Yale, Williams, or other college, if he wants 
to become a Presbyterian minister?’ There is a grow- 
ing feeling against making education distinctively 
denominational. 


Boston's Tabernacle for the Moody and Sankey ser- 
vices is much such a place as was provided in Phila- 
delphia, New York and Chicago—large, open, plain. 
Ail the arrangements, also, are similar. The choir, 
which proves so much of a feature and does so much 
good, is under the direction of Prof. Tourjee, and is 
made up chiefly from the church choirs in the city 
and suburbs, including Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and a few Unitarians. 
Here, too, the young men of the Christian Association 
will be active, looking out for strangers and working 
in the inquiry rooms. The Tabernacle was dedicated 
on Thursday evening, the 25th, and on the Sunday 
following—last Sunday—Mr. Moody commenced his 
services, Which are to continue three mouths. 


In the Annual Report of the Hampden ( Mass.) Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches are some excel- 
lent suggestions for bodies of a similar character. 
The detailed benevolent contributions of each church 
are accurately reported, dated, and vouched for in a 
thoroughly business-like manner, the necessities of 
the feebler churches connected with the Conference 
are known through a Sustentation Committee, 
who rally the stronger churches to share the burdens 
of the weaker ones, and the annual history of each 
church is laid open to all the rest by brief but care- 
fully written reports, which are first read before the 
opening session of the body and afterwards incorpor- 
ated in the annual pamphlet for general distribution. 
In this way a perinanent history of the associated 
churches of great interest and value accumulates. 

Thev are building two railroads in the district of 
Natal, South Africa. These of course are to develop 
the country and accommodate trade—coffee and sugar 
planters particularly—but beyond this is the effect they 
are likely to have on Christian missionary enterprise. 
Already an Enelish steamboat is running on Lake 
Nyassa where Livingstone explored, and in its con- 
nection with the new mission established there is 
bound to break the way for a new order of things 
among the natives. In Natal there are 400,000 Zulus, 
and missionaries have been among them for thirty 
years, making slow but sure progress. Who knows 
what the railroads will do for them in the next thirty 
years’ From one of the older missionaries at this 
point we receive some most interesting facts in re- 
card to the present state of things and the future out- 
look, Which go to show that the locomotive is destined 
to work wonders there hereafter, if not through the 
present roads at least through others that may follow. 
A few extracts from the letter will be read with in- 
terest: “ Auother important matter now agitated in 
these ends of the eurth is that of education. It has 
been decided to establish a scholastic institution for 
the higher education of young ladies; the institution 
to possess this essential feature: that while unsectarian 
in character the constitution and management be 
strictly in accerdance with those religious principles 
that are held to be cominon to all denominations of 
Protestant Christians. This is highly essential, for 
toman Catholics have in Natal a seminary of a high 
order to which some Protestant parents have sent 
their duughters, having no school of their own de- 
nolnination possessing the necessary advantages. 
Some fine Normal Schools have lately been established 
in the Cape Colony after the South Hadley model, and 
teachers from our own New England are at the head 
of them. We hope that Natal will not remain long 
behind her Cape sister in educational affairs.”" The 
native Zulu pastors and evangelists are giving 
satisfaction, and, adds this writer, “we should be glad 
if we lad scores Uke them and funds to send them 
inte the interior to start a new mission like that of 
our Seotceh and Kaffir brethren at Livingstonia.”’ 
Polyeaumy is one of the rooted evils of the country, 
but there are signs that the custom will decline with 
the present younger generation, 


PERSONAL. 
Rev. S. G. W. Rankin remains with the Congrega- 
tional Church at Vernon Center, Ct., another year. 
Dy. Williams, the eminent Chinese scholar, we un- 
derstand, is soon to begin work at Yale as Professor 
of Oriental Languages. 

—Twelve new members, eleven by profession, 
recentiv joined the Welsh Congregational Church, 
Pittsburg, Peon... of which Rev. Dr. H. FE. Thomas is 
pastor. 

—Rev. Dr. Quint, formerity of New Bedford, Rev. G. 
B. Spalding, of Dover, N. H., and some others are 


mentioned as likely to succeed Rev. Dr. Smith in the 
Presidency of Dartmouth College. 

—The late John C. Hubbard, of Boston, left his pew 
in the South Congregational church to the society to 
be held and rented for the benefit of the library of 
the Sunday-School. 

—Some one who assumes to know takes the liberty 
to say that the charitable plans of Mr. James Lenox, 
of New York, whose liberality has already been large, 
will not be fully developed until after his death. 

—A special gift of 80 to the New York Eye and Far 
Infirmary to provide spectacles for indigent patients 
reminds one of the hundred ways in. which a small 
sum can carry comfort and receive a blessing. 


—Revy. Dr. D. H. Short, one of the oldest clergymen 
of the Episcopal church in the diocese of Connecticut, 
died at Fairfield on Sunday, January 21. He had 
been for about half a century in active service of the 
church. 

—On a recent Sunday Prof. Franklin W. Fisk sup- 
plied Plymouth Congregational Church, Chicago, in 
the forenoon, and Miss Frances FE. Willard in the eve- 
ning. Somebody there evidently sympathizes with 
the Newark pastor, Mr. See. 

—In a course of four sermons upon * Death and 
Resurrection,’ Rev. Chauncey Giles, of the New York 
Swedenborgian church, proposes to explain the dis- 
closures made in Swedenborg’s Writings on these 
topics. The first sermon was preached last Sunday. 

—Auburn Seminary prospers. Prof. Ransom B. 
Welsh, who succeeds Dr. Hall in the chair of Chris- 
tian theology, contrives to get a maximum of work 
out of the students. The middle class use his recent 
work on “ Faith and Modern Thought” as a text- 
book. 

—Of course that correspondent of one of our esti- 
mable Baptist exchanges who makes this statement 
did not mean to use just these words: * Most of the 
open communion with which, in late years, we have 
been cursed in Boston has come from New York.” 
Things sound different in type. 

—Rey. Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock will speak upon 
the recent Palestine discoveries before the New York 
Science and Art Association at Dr. Rogers’s church, 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-first street, Feb. 5th, at & P. 
mM. The lecture will be illustrated by a series of very 
fine stereopticon views. Admission free. 

—Rev. J. L. Jenkins, of the First Congregational 
Chureh, Amherst, Mass., declines to withdraw the 
resignation of his pastorate. Cause of resignation 
parish economy. ‘“ Let the churches beware,”’ writes 
our correspondent in the case, * lest under the stress 
of these hard times, the devil who lurks in the money 
question take the advantage of them.” 

—Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louisville, is follow- 
ing up the slander that he imported infected clothing 
into the North during the war, with an effective 
hand. Twice he has been awarded heavy damages 
against newspapers but in each case has declined to 
receive any of the money, simply wishing to disprove 
the crime imputed to him. Dr. Robinson is one of the 
leading ministers of the Presbyterian Church South, 
and his liberal attitude towards the Northern branch 
since the war has secured for him the highest respect. 

—No one is better fitted to write a biography of the 
singer, Mr. P. P. Bliss, than his companion and co- 
worker, Maj. Whittle, of Chicago. The work is prom- 
ised soon, and in its preparation the author will have 
the assistance of Mr. Bliss’s pastor, Rev. KE. P. Good- 
win, and of Mr. R. C. Morgan, of London. In the 
sketch will appear the portraits of the deceased and 
his wife, an account of his work, and also a number 
of his latest hymus. 


A 

The New Hampshire State Canvass is moving vigo- 
rously on its way, blessing all the towns it visits. 

Between thirty and forty inquirers presented them- 
selves for instruction at the special meetings after the 
regular ones conducted by the Mass. Y. M. (. A. State 
Canvass. 

The Parker City, Pa., Y. M. ©. A. has been very ac- 
tive. The visits of its members in the surrounding 
country have awakened much interest, and two vig- 
orous young associations have been formed. 


Most satisfactory results have followed the recent 
anniversary at Lincoln, Fugland. The special sermons 
are known to have been blessed by the conversion of 
sinners, and much other good has been done. 

The Y.M.C. A. of Ashford, England, has, by raising 
£100, obtained a large room at the Whitfeld Hall 
where the association meetings have been held. The 
Bible Class and devotional meetings are well attended. 

From Semiahmoo, Washington Territory, encour- 
aging news has arrived. The Y.M.C. A. at that place 
was but recently organized and is 300 miles away from 
any other association. The society has 40 members 
and a good nucleus for a library. 

The anniversary exercises of the Y.M. CC. A. of the 
city of New York were held in Association Hall, 
Twenty-third street, corner Fourth avenue, on Mon- 
day evening Jan. 22d. Mr. R. R. McBurney, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association, read the annual 
report, in which he showed how greatly the work had 
been blessed during the past year both spiritually and 
temporally. Addresses were delivered by other prom- 
inent gentlemen, and the exercises closed satisfac- 


torily. 
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Calendar. 


MONDAY, JAN. 22, 1877. 


Senators Morton and Cameron oppose the 
Compromise bill: Senator Frelinghuysen fa- 
vors it. Boards of trade in various cities 
urge its adoption..—-Large cargo of arms 
leaves New Haven for Constantinople.—— 
Eastern news pacific. ——Prof. Loomis recom- 
mends further Polar expeditions. ———-Servia 
to act on her own account. 


TUESDAY, JAN. 23. 

The Chinese suspend commercial inter- 
course with Russia.—Gen. Diaz sends $300,000 
to Vera Cruz, to be remitted in part payment 
of the American debt.——The Turkish Am- 
bassador asks Count Andrassy to act as 
mediator between Turkey and Servia and 
Montenegro.——The compromise plan not re- 
garded favorably in the Connecticut and 
Kansas legislatures. — The Republican mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Legislature renomi- 
nate Senator Frelinghuysen.—- Petitions and 
memorials in tavor of the Compromise bili 
received in both Houses. In the Senate Mr. 
Sherman speaks against the bill and Mr. 
Conkling in its favor. 


WEDNESDAY, JAN. 24. 


Hon. John R. McPherson, Democrat, elected 
Senator from New Jersey, to succeed Senator 
Frelinghuysen.——John Roberts, one of the 
Astoria masked robbers, sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. Gen. Belknap de- 
mands a trial.—— Lord Northcote, in a speech 
at Liverpool, denies that England ever had 
any intention of going to war on behalf of 
Turkey, or was ever influenced by an un- 
worthy jealousy of Russia. He considered 
that the Turks had acted on ill advice, and 
undertaken agrave responsibility in rejecting 
the friendly proposals of the conference. 
In the Senate the day and night were devoted 
to discussing the Compromise bill, Messrs. 
Dawes, Eaton, Blaine and Sargent in opposi- 
sition: Mr. Conkling concluded bis argument 
favoring it, and Mr. Bayard and others fol- 
lowed on same side. 


THURSDAY, JAN. 25. 


Judge Davis of the Supreme Court elected 
Senator from Llinois. —— Compromise bill 
passes the Senate by a vote of 47 to 17.—-Ser- 
via goes on fortifying, and Turkey sends more 
troops to the frontier. —— Forgers and coun- 
terteiters arrested in Cleveland.—In the 
House, Messrs. Hoar, Hewitt and others favor 
the Cempromise bill; Garfield and Hale op- 
pose it. 


FRIDAY, JAN. 26. 


The House of Representatives passes the 
Compromise bill by a large majority—191 to 
8}. The count of the electoral vote to begin 
Feb. Ist.——-Judge Carpenter of 8. C. soon to 
announce decision as to whether Chamber- 
lain or Hampton is the legal Governor of that 
State. The Compromise bill requires that 
the members shall be elected on Tuesday, 
Jan, 30—three members of each party from 
each House, and the four Supreme Court 
judges to select a fifth at the same time.—— 
Russia said to be preparing actively for war. 


SATURDAY, JAN. 27. 


President Grant to sign the electoral bill on 
Monday. The Republicans of the House 
nominate Gen. Garfield and Mr. Hoar as 
members of the commission, and Wm. M. Evy- 
arts, Esq., and Hon. Stanley Matthews are 
engaged by the party as counsel for the Re- 
publicans.——One of the Louisiana parish re- 
turns produced before the House investigat- 
ing committee and shown to have been altered 
—giving a Republican instead of a Democratic 
majority. Gladstone contends that the 
Treaty of Paris is annulled by the conduct of 
Turkey, and that England is not bound by it 
any longer. He urges the British pation to 
stand by the oppressed Christians.-—- Board 
of Engineers at Washington report that Mr. 
Eads has opened and maintained a clear, unin- 
terrupted passage, 20 feet deep, over the South 
Pass bar at the mouth of the Mississippi. Eads 
receives $500,000. 


Financial. 


From Monday, Jan. 22, to Saturday, 
Jan, 27. 


Financial Quotations—Gold.— 
24. 


Gold (highest) ..... “108 


Gevernment Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
100% 


1867. 118% eee ee eee “see ll4 

1-40. iM eee 113% 


Fereigo Exchange.— 
London prime bankers, 


Bide ter “tate Bonde. 


Alabama 5a, 'S5..... %3 N.Y. 66, C.L. 1878... — 
do Sa, N.Y. 6a, G.C. 1887... — 
do = N.Y. 6s. G.L. 193... — 
do 16 N.Y. 6a. G.L., 1891... 120 
do N.Y G.L. 1892. . 10 

Ark. tia, tunded..... N.Y. 68, G.L. 1885... 120 

d0 js, LRAaAFts. N.Y. 58.G.L. Bib... — 
do 7a. M. & L.. N.C. OJan.& Ju 
d0 is. L.K.P.B.AN. 10 N.C. A. & U..... 20 
do 7a, M. N.C. 65% 
do 7s, Ark. « 1 N.C.N.C.R.. A.40.. 
Connecticut da... 1W N.C.,coup.. off.J.4J 4% 
N.C. do off.. A.40 
do 7a. new bonds. — fund. act, W..... - 
do 7a, ind’sed. du 
do ia, gold oonds — N.C.N.bda., J.& J. Wig 
fii. coup. tim, "T7..... -- &.T., clase l... 2 

ill. War loan....... hr do do Boee 

Kentucky fis........ Ohio Ga, "Bl......... 104 
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The current number of the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” is accompanied by tne “ In- 
veators’ Supplement,” a publication sent gratis to 
ail subscribers to the “Chronicle,” and full of 
valuable information for all who have funds large 
or amall which they wirh to invest judiciously. 
We have always found the “Chronicle” a trust- 
worthy source of information on financial matters. 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan. 27, 1877. 


for the week, 25.90 pkgs. 
Exports, 3450 pkgs. We rewrite quotations which 
are again lower. The “ Franklin Creamery” of 
Delaware county, 100 firkins of June make was 
sold here this week at 2 cts. Some Oneida county 
Welch dairies brought & cts. The market for 
ordinary State dairies is nominal and irregular. 
Such stock stands here at a value ranging from 2 
@%3 cts., but sales are slow and difficult. The sea- 
son is now & far advanced that holders have more 
disposition to be quit of stock, but the heavy re- 
ceipte of the present week have caused it to accu- 
mulate. We quote: Finest Sept. and Oct. butter, 
fall make, good to choice, winter 
made common stock, iSe22c.; middie and southern 
tier counties, entire dairies, fine, 2@28c.; North 
ern Welch dairy, fine, 25@27c.; N. Y. State dairy, 
good to choice, 22@21c.; Western fresh mil! butter. 
Metc.: Fresh roll butter, Sse22c.; debris of the 
market, Lkelic. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week. 5,16 boxes. 
Exports, 16,188 boxes. Cable for li2ibs. Ex- 
ports are free. Prices are firm for the best cheese 
at 15 cts... and holders are confident. However, 
the state of trade on both sides of the Atlantic 
does not seem to warrant big prices in a hurry, 
and if there is much of a further rise it must be 
consequent upon the concentration of stock into 
very small compass. We quote: State factory 
fancy September and October make, 
State factory, prime, early make, M@lic.; State 
factory. fair to good. 12@1ic.;: Western fair to 
good, early nike, li@I2\c.; Western choice flat 
and Cheddar cheese, elic.; skimmed, sour off 
flavored cheese, 4«*c. 

Ega«.—Lent commences middie next month 
and holders are then anticipating better demand. 
Southern fresh laid eggs are now most inguired 
for. We quote: Fresh near-by marks, per dozen, 
Western, Southern and Canada, per dozen. 
limed eggs, 

Dressed Poultry.We quote: Turkeys. per 
pound, ll@iic.; chickens, S@i2c.; ducks, 

Apples.— We quote: Western New York select- 
ed, $1.75082.00; mixed lots, $1.25@81.75. 

Dried Apples.—N. Y. State, sliced, 
quarters, 4\(@5%c. per pound. 

Cranberries.—Choice bushel crates, $2.5@ 
$2.75. 

Oranges.— Florida, per 100, $2@$5. 

Game.—The law is up on the Ist, and venison is 
crowded for sale and rules lower. We quote: 
Venison, whole deer, saddles, Te@lec.; 
grouse, per pair, rabbits. per pair. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags. etc..on Commis- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as s00n as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
New YorK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. 


USE 


And Milward’s “Helix” Neeales. | 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 


Oflice of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau St. 


New York, JAN. lérn, 1877. 

The demand for Government Bonds 
for investment is now more general 
and widespread, among all classes, 
than at any previous period for a 
long time. To meet the numerous in- 
quiries from intending investors for 
information on the subject, we hare 
published, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion, a new and revised edition of our 
Memoranda Concerning Govern- 
ment Bonds,” copies of which may be 
had upon application. 

Holders of the Fire-Tirenties 
recently called in, maturing April| « 
10th, who desire to re-invest the pro- 
ceeds, can receive their full value in 
cash, or in exchange for other Govern- 
ment Bonds, at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 


Choice and Safe Investments. 
7. 8, AND W PEK CENT. 
CITY AND COUNTY MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
FIRST MORTGAGE RAILROAD BONDS. 
CITY RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS. 
INSURANCE AND BANK STOCKS. 
GAS-LIGHT STOCKS AND BONDS. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SECURITIES, 
paying 10 to 15 per cent. 
INTEREST ALWAYS PROMPTLY PAID. 
For sale at desirable prices by 
Albert H. Nicolay & Co., 


BANKERS, BROKERS, AND AUCTIONEERS, 
NO. 43 PINE ST... NEW YORK. 

N. B.-INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR SPE- 
CIALTY YEARS. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 
Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bends cuar- 
anteed. We guarantee, a5 an assurance, 
that we loan not to exceed one-third of 
the actual vaiue. In over six years’ business 
never losta dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 
est or principal; no investor through us ever did 
or ever will get an acre of land. Send for particu- 
lars and references. BR. \a 
CO... LAWRENCE, KAN.. or HENRY Dit KINSON, 
Manager. ® Pine Street. New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NW A AL ELOCUTION 
Nb ORY. 


For Clergymen. Lawrers, Teachers, Business 
Men. and ali classes of advanced Students. Atten- 
tion to Conversation and Oratory, Vocal Culture, 
Reading, and Kecitation. Chartered Mareh, 1875. 
Grants diglomas. Both sexes admitted. Send for 
Catalegue. Second Winter Term opens Feb. ith. 

#SHOEMAKER, President. 


YAMILY SCHOOL, Berlin, Ct., Mise ©. R. 
Churehill, for thirteen years in New Haven. 
Healthful location. Thorough instruction: and 
kind Christian care. Winter Term,Jan.&. Refers 
to Rew. Dr. Leonard Bacon and vther patrons. 


Boarding School, miles from 
Croton-on- n-Hudson. Ge B. - Warring, A.M. 


Pays for®5 LESSONS at the 
years. TOURJEE, Music Halt, Boston, 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Chester, Delaware Session reopens Jan. 
3. For ctreulars ap 

COL. TH ‘ODORE HYATT. President. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS by MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 
MTH ST. AND 6TH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


A.T.Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING at RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLA, 
FURNISHING GOODs, MILLINERY, RABBONS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODs, Ete., 
At VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION, 


A VISIT of INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


Broadway, 4th Av. Sth & 10th Sts 
A, HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bafl. Percelain Biae, 
Biue Black, &c. 
Warranted not to turn green or cnaange color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 
PSTABLISHED 1846. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor cpon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the » Christian Union. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Werk. OUR 


RDER. 


A Complete and Graphic of American Pioreer Lite 
OO AGS 
Its thrillbag conflicts of Red and White foes, “Exciting 


Adventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women aad 

boys. Indian war-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 

and ving. Notadnll page. No competition. Eaormous 
everyrcher. Illustrated eiren 


C. “Me CURDY & CO.. 26. Seventh St... Philadel 


“The Glory of Ame rica her Women.” 
WAN} D —-AGENTS to oo}! my new and very 
* attractive book,“ The Women of the 
Century.’ A fine chance for first-class canvaseers: 
nothing like it; meeting with splendid success. 
B. B. RUSSELL. Publisher. Boston. Mass. 


‘WO papers | ' Lowest club rates. Cat’g free. ! Agents 
‘es Hawkins, Goshen, N. Y. | wanted 


ENTS WANTED the 

ASE book of Moody and Sankey. end 

iiic. for complete copy of bouwk and full out- 

fit. We have an immense —— k of Theological and 
Sunday-School oooks, all chea 

N. IBB. ALs & SONS, Park Row, New York. 


r day at home. Sa i o ; 
$5: to $20 tree. STINSON ec -Portlan: rth 


As a sample of our work we 
Sx send 25 assorted Visiting 
Cards, with your name finely 


5 al and a neat Card Case, 
for or 1° samples 
for Jc. stamp. A ents wanted. 
Try us. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N. 
ANTED! SALPESMEN « of 
year te travel and sell goods te Dealers. WO 
PEDDLING. Hotel and traveling eXpetioes paid, 
Addre ss, Mosrroe Co., Cincinnati. 
-CLASS AGENTS.—New Patents. Sell at 
_ sight. FELTON & CO., 119 Nassau st., We 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars tree. J.W orth Ma 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the 


world. Sample te tit free te Agents. 
For terms OU LTE R &CO.Chicago 


C AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


ENTEN’L EXHIBITION 


described and illustrated. The eply comp/ete, 
rich/y Uluatrated, low price work. pages. only 
2.50. Treats of the entire history, grand buila- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curtesities, great days, 
ete. The best chance of 100 years to coin money 
fast, as everybody wants this work. 1.000 agents 
appointed first four weeks, 4,.0@0@ wanted. For 
full parciculars HUBBARD Bros.., 
Pubs.,. Phita.. Pa o, Dl. or Spring- 
tleid, Mass. CAO TION. — Be not decetred by prem- 
ature books assuming to be ‘ official.”’ ete. 


$1 9 " day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
term* t free. TRU x “0.. Augusta, Maine. 


their money selling Dr. 
ase's Improved ($2) Receipt 

Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NOTICE. We have tne 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Package! n the 
TA K E World. It contains is 
sheets of paper, 18 


panel], penholder golden pen ,and piece of Ya 

Com piete «ample package, with elegant gui A-platedt 

sieeve battons. and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set. p! n and 

dr ma post. 25 cents. § packages, with assorted Jew 
Bea Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all agen™ 


RIDE & CO., 769 Broadway. Y. 


3 >8 a day sure made by Agents selling 

= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 1435 samples, worth 

>. sent, SS Cents. Llustrated Cat 

alogue free, J. UFFORD’S SONa, BOSTON 
Established 


PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT 


For young or middle aged ladies or gentlemen. No 
fortune to be made selling humbugs, but sure pay 
and pleasant work. If you or seme triend really 
want work, send postal card for particulars to 
10s. LEAMON, Box 3. Burlington, Vt. 


VACUUM CURE, 
el oy WITHOUT MEDICINE FUR 


LL CHRONIC DISEASES. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


DR. C. M. NEWELL, 


1074 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


The following letter from the Rev. William R. 
Alger, referting to his wonderful restoration toa 
state perfect mental! and physical vigor, wil! 
interest those who are not familiar with the new 
and popular treament of disease by vacuum: 

BosToN, Nor. 1, 1874. 

It is my opinion that the Vacuum Treatment, as 
practicing by Dr. C. M. Newell, ts of the greatest 
efficacy and value. It has the highest claims both 
on the patronage of the public and on the atten- 
tion of the medical profession, The theory of it 
is rational and clear, en principles of science. 
as to convince any one of ita utility who will ex- 
amine it impartially. The list ef cases treated by 
Dr. Newell within the pest five years shows a large 
number of surprising cures. I can also gratefully 
testify to the skill and kindness of Dr. Newel), as 
well as to invaluable personal benefits derived 
from his treatment in my own case. And heartily 
recommend him to the confidence of all. 

w. R. ALGER. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Weak Lungs, Threat Diseases, indiges- 

tien,.Genera! Debility, Lose of Vigor and Appe- 

tite. and all diseases arising from Poverty of the 

Blood, speedily and radically cured by 

WINCHESTER’S HVPOPHOSPHITE OF 
LIME AND SODA. 


Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


| 
AGENTS 
_ 
= 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


Py 


h 
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Che Household. 


NTARCHING AND ITRONING. 
(Concluded.) 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


ik requires some practice to starch, fold and 
. jron any garment in the best and easiest man- 
ner, but “ patient continuance ip well-doing” will 
soon make an expert in almost any labor, and then 
it is no longer a disagreeable task. In doing up 
shirts, wristbands and collars should be starched 
first if the collars are sewed on. Dip them into 
the hot starch, and as soon as the hand can bear 
the heat (and dipping the hand in cold water 
often will expedite the work) rub the starch in 
very thoroughly, taking care that no motes or 
lumps of starch adhere to the linen. Then starch 
the shirt bosom in the same way, keeping the 

starch hot all the time by setting the dishin a 
deep pan of boiling water. Rub it into the linen 
very carefully, pass the finger under the plaits 
aud raise them up so that the starch shall pene- 
trate all through evenly. Some rub it into the 
plaits with a piece of clean linen, but we think 
the hand does the work more thoroughly and 
evenly. When perfectly starched shake out the 
shirt evenly, fold both sides of the bosom to- 
gether and bring the shoulders and side seams 
together evenly, that will lay the sleeves one over 
the other, and after pulling the wristbands into 
shape smoothly they can thus be foided together 
and the wristbands rolled tightly and with the 
sleeves be folded and laid even on the sides of the 
shirt. Then turn the sides with the sleeves over 
onto the front, and beginning at fhe neck roll the 
whole tightly together, wrap in a towel and let it 
remain so several hours before ironing—all night 
if starched and folded in the evening—and in the 
summer put in a cool place where the starch will 
not sour, and in the winter kept warm enough to 
prevent freezing. 

Shake out night dresses and undergarments to 
prevent creases, which are hard to iron out. If 
they are ruffled or embroidered dip them in thin 
starch, pull out smoothly, fold first, and begin- 
ning at the upper part of the garment, roll tight 
and lay in the basket to soak. 

Table linen and sheets can be snapped, stretched 
and folded much easier and better by two persons 
than by one, certainly more expeditiously. Neat 
apd smooth folding and tight rolling makes the 
ironing much easier as well as better. A good 
ironing blanket, a clean sheet and soft holders 
are necessary. Don't use woolen holders. They 
heat the hand uncomfortably, and, if unfortu- 
nately scorched, smell disagreeably. 

Put beeswax between pieces of paper or cloth 
and keep on the table close by the flat-iron stand. 
If the irons get coated with scorched starch rub 
them over the paper that holds the wax and it 
will all come off. Rubbing the iron over the 
waxed paper, even if no starch adheres, adds to 
the glossiness of the linen that is ironed. 

Pull muslin and lace out carefully, then iron 
over once, and pull out again to get it in shape. 
Pick out the embroidery and then iron once more 
with greater care. Embroideries need to be 
ironed on the wrong side, over flannel. Keep a 
dish of clean cold water and a clean soft sponge 
or piece of linen near by, so that any spot imper- 
fectly ironed may be wet and ironed over again, 
or any mote or bit of starch be taken off. 

A piece of fine sandpaper is also a good thing to 
have near the stove, or a hard, smooth board 
covered with brick dust, to rub each iron on 
when it is put back on the stove, so that no starch 
may remain to be burnt on. 

Turn a sleeve on the wrong side and leave it 
till all the other parts of the garment are ironed, 
then turn the sleeve and iron. This, we think, 
will be found an easier and better way than to 
iron the sleeve first, as many do. The bosoms or 
waists of dresses or shirts are less turnbled by this 
mode. 

The bosoms and cuffs of shirts, indeed of all 
nice, fine work, will look clearer and better if 
they are first ironed under a piece of thin old 
eambric. It takes off the first heat of the iron 
that might vellow the article a little, and removes 
any lumps of starch which might otherwise spoil 
the work. 

In doing up woolen goods, especially pants, 
vests, ete., it is well to let them get dried, then 
spreading them out on an ironing board—not on 
a table—wring a cloth out of clear water and 
lay over the article, then iron with a hot iron till 
dry. Wet the cloth again and spread it just 


above the part already ironed, but let it come a 
half inch or so on that which has been pressed so 
that there will be no line to mark where the cloth 
was moved. Continue thistill the whole garment 
has been thoroughly pressed. 

Woolen garments thus ironed will look like new ; 
but in doing this care must be exercised that 
every spot that looks at all ‘ fulled” or shrunk 
should be stretched while being pressed under the 
wet cloth. Bring the outside to fit the linings, as 
when new, but if not quite able to do this rip the 
lining and trim off to match. All the seams, 
especially on pants, must be first pressed on a 
‘‘press board.” Then fold the pants as they are 
found in the tailor’s shop, and go over them with 
the wet cloth and hot iron. 

To do up shirt bosoms in the most perfect way 
one must have a ‘polishing iron”’—a small iron 
rounded over and highly polished on the ends 
and sides. Spread the bosom on a hard and very 
smooth board, with only one thickness of cotton 
cloth sewed tight across it. Spread a wet cloth 
over and iron quickly with a hot iron, then re- 
move the cloth and with a polishing iron, as hot 
as it can be used without scorching, rub the 
bosom quick and hard up and down, not cross- 
wise. Use only the rounded part on the front of 
the iron, that puts all the friction on a small part 
at one time, and gives the full benefit of all the 
gloss in starch or linen. 

Chloride of Lime, it is said, is much used by 
English laundresses. It whitens, but at the same 
time destroys the color and fabric. The Dutch 
and Belgians use no soda, but borax. One handful 
of refined borax to ten gallons of boiling water. 
They are famed for the beauty of their linens. 
By using borax they save nearly half the soap 
ordinarily used, and it does not injure the finest 
fabrics at all. 

In blueing clothes put into the water but one 
article at a time, because there is danger that 
some of the blue may settle at the bottom, and 
thus spot the clothes. 

Colored muslins and figures should be washed 
in warm (not hot) suds, made with soft water and 
best white soap, if it is to be had. Do not soak 
them, and wash only one thing at atime. Change 
the suds as soon as it looks dingy, and put the 
garment at once into fresh suds. Rinse first in 
clear water, theninslightly blued. Squeeze quite 
dry, but don’t wring the dress. Hang in a shady 
place where the sunshine shall not strike it, as 
that fades all colors. 

For all dark articles that require starch, such as 
black and brown calicoes, percales and muslins, 
coffee starch is the best. Mix two tablespoonfuls 
of the best starch with cold water to a paste. 
When free from lumps stir into this paste a pint 
of boiling-hot coffee, perfectly clear. Let it boil 
five or ten minutes. Stir it with a spermaceti or 
wax candle. Strain the starch and dip the colored 
calicoes, ete., init. This starch must not be used 
on light-colored goods, or such as have any white 
in them. 


The Hittle Folks. 


THE TALE OF THE TWO CROWS—IN 
FULL, 


By ADAM STWIN. 


[To be recited after the fashion of 
“ Two little crows sitting on a hill: 
One's called Jack, t’other’s called Gill. 
Fly away, Jack; fly away, Gill: 
Come back, Jack ; come back, Gill.”’} 


EE! here’s a pair of coal black crows 
Together on a hill. 
Thia crow’s name is Hezekiah, 
And thia one’s name is Bill. 
Now Bill remarks to Hezekiah, 
**Wouldn’t you like some corn’? 
7] never was so hungry 
Since the day that I was born,” 
Crying caw ! caw! caw! caw! 
“ The day that I was born.”’ 


I'm almost starved,” says 'Kiah Crow, 
**Some corn would be a treat: 
Suppose we go to a place I know, 
Where the green corn can't be beat, 
So up and off flies Billy Crow, 
And away flies Hezekiah ; 
Flying low, away they go 
The cornfield coming nigher, 
Crying caw! caw! caw! caw! 
The cornfield coming nigher. 


“What's that I see?’’ says Billy Crow, 
The cornfield come anigh to; 
“Tis very like a farmer man 
With murder in his eye, too.”’ 
“ An awful cruel farmer man,” 
Says trightened Hezekiah; 


“I do believe he means to shoot - 
He's surely going to fire!” 
Crying caw ! caw! caw! caw! 
He’s surely going to fire.”’ 


“I don’t believe I care for corn 
To-day,” says Billy Crow. 
“Nor says Hezekiah ; 
“TI think we'd better go.”’ 
So upand off flies Billy Crow, 
And away flies Hezekiah ; 
Sailing high they skim the sky 
For fear the man may fire, 
Crying caw! caw! caw! caw! 
For fear the man may fire. 


Now here they come to the hill again 
Bill Crow and Hezekiah, 
Half scared to death by a scare crow man 
With a gun that couldn't fire. 
“It wasn’t fair to take me there,”’ 
Says Billy when they ‘light. 
How should I know ?” says ’Kiah Crow, 
He wasn't there last night!" 
Crying caw! caw! caw! caw! 
“ He wasn't there last night.” 


“ You're just a thief!"’ says Billy Crow. 
And some day you'll get hurt.” 

*'Twas you that wanted first to wo,”’ 
Says Kiah, with a flirt. 

“ That isn’t so,’’ says Billy Crow, 
You know I'd rather not.” 

“ You wicked liar,”’ cries angry ‘Kiah, 
“TI wish you had been shot !"’ 

Crying caw! caw! caw! caw! 

“] wish you had been shot.” 


And so they wrangle over it, 
Bill Crow and Hezekiah, 
Tilla hunter comes and kills them both 
With a gun that’s made to tire,— 
With a bang! bang! bang! bang! 
From a gun that’s made to fire. 


THE KING'S YAGONA. 
By L. 8. 


- \ HEN I am at home,” said Will Sullivan, 

the second morning he spent in the Fiji 
Islands, ‘‘my father is always scolding me for 
being lazy, and coming late to breakfast, but if I 
lived here I would always be in time.” 

Bob Rogers laughed at this. 

** Yes, | would,” responded Will, ‘‘for would 
never go to bed.” 

‘That’s all very nice now,” replied Bob. 

wouldn't,” said Will, varying his assertion. 
‘It’s too lovely to lose an hour, night or day, in 
sleep.” 

‘You would soon be glad enough to go to bed. 
It’s all pretty enough now, but sleeping is as 
pleasant in Fiji as in Greenland. If you were 
here during the rainy season you would be glad 
enough to be late to breakfast sometimes.” 

“ Why, I should think you would find plenty to 
do then.” 

“So I do; but I expect you have work ahead 
when you lie in bed in Boston. Last year father 
made me read the Tongan Bible with him. and 
that kept me busy. Last April I went out turtle 
fishing, but I don’t expect todo it again. Mamma 
cried all the time I was away.” 

‘**IT would like that. Not to have my mother 
ery, but to go after turtles. I say, Bob, I wish 
the faculty would move Yale to Fiji. I'd not 
mind going to college then.” 

“You give me your chance,” answered Bob. 
‘*You can come to Fiji and learn all the dialects, 
and I will goto America. But yet I should hate 
to go away |” he added, looking around him. 

Bob had been born in the Fiji Islands, and he 
sometimes tired of them, but everything was so 
fresh and lovely this morning, and Will was so 
enthusiastic, that he looked at the scene before 
him with brightened eyes, and caught some of his 
companion’s glad admiration. The ocean was 
dashing against the coral reefs, sending great 
crested waves upon them to break and run back. 
Inside the reefs the lagoon lay as still and quiet 
as an inland lake. It was covered with the sails 
of the double canoes, and near to the shore a 
group of girls and boys were darting and diving 
through the water; a couple of little fellows. 
hardly more than babies, were out on surf boards, 
and a short distance off a number of natives from 
Inbou were unloading a small canoe of yams and 
bananas. The mountain that rises in the center 
of Somosomo, and bears in its crest a silver lake. * 
was half hidden in fleecy clouds, while its sides 
were green with foliage, with cocoanut trees, with 
taro beds, and long lines of forest trees. 

The village lay off some distance from the shore, 
but not very far from where the boys were stand- 
ing a large group of men were hastening to and 
fro carrying baskets, feeding fires, shouldering 
dead pigs,.and talking and gesticulating in the 
most excited manner. 

‘*Did those men work all night asked Will. 
‘** When I went to sleep it was to the tune sung 
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by the pigs who were being killed, and when I 
awakened they were still squeaking.” 

‘“*Of course,” answered Bob, putting his hands 
in his pockets, ‘‘ they have to begin days before 
or they would never get through a feast. Why, I 
don’t believe that you have any idea of whata 
Fijian can do when he wants to give a party. 
To-morrow the island will be filled with people, 
and as the only rule is to give every man eight 
times as much as he can eat the supply has to be 
enormous. I once saw a pudding made in honor 
of a Lakemba chief that was twenty-one feet in 
circumference. It took some time to codék that !” 

“*I should think so,” replied Will. “If I was 
chief cook at a Fijian feast I would want a month 
in which to get ready. Why those hills of yams, 
turtles and all sorts of things that we saw yester- 
day would take a week just to put into pots !” 

‘‘A month would hardly serve you,” said Bob. 
‘** They have tons of food to cook up. Papa has 
several times seen feasts where the people pro- 
vided over three hundred tons.” 

‘‘I hope they have no men in the measure ?” 
said Will. 

no!” exclaimed Bob. know you al] 
think that every Fijian is a cannibal, but we do 
not know of one on this island, and the few that 
ever come here are so ashamed of it that they 
‘deny it. If you want. to make the men over yon- 
der angry enoughto kill you, you need only ask 
them if they are going to have bakolo at their 
feast.” 

** Bakolo ?” repeated Will. 

**Yes; that 1s what they callit. But as for this 
feast, | am tired of it. Months ago they began 
planting for it. They have fished for weeks. I 
have not had a cocoanut or a banana, except 
from some visiting canoes, for ever so long. The 
little pig we had for dinner yesterday came from 
Rewa. Everything here is under the faboo for 
the feast, and nobody dares touch anything that 
_ grows or that runs on four legs.” 
How do they (taboo everything ?” asked Will. 

** Do you see that little mound”—the boys were 
now walking along the shore—‘' with a stick stuck 
up in it and some cocoanut leaves on it 7” 

** With a little fence around the mound ?” 

‘** Yes; that is the cocoanut taboo. When that is 
put up, hands off cocoanuts! Other things are 
tabooed by proclamation.” 

‘*That would be a good fashion to introduce at 
home,” said Will. ‘‘My grandfather would like 
to taboo his cherries from the boys, I know.” 

‘Oh, they taboo everything here,” said Bob. 
‘**In one town they cannot sell their chickens be- 
cause a chief has put them under taboo; in an- 
other no one can drink out of a cup; in another, 
sail up a certain river. Old Ratu Wainuna has 
tabooed his hands, his wives have to feed him, and 
his relations work for him. But for that matter 
the King’s barber never uses his hands for any- 
thing except dressing his master’s hair. He is 
always fed.” 

‘*IT mean to taboo my head if I have to work 
too hard getting ready for college. I wonder how 
Dr. Winslow will like that? He is great on rules 
and this would be a good one to introduce. But 
I say, Bob, you missionaries don’t have to ob- 
serve these customs 

‘*Not much!” ejaculated Bob. “* We have to 
remember them, however. There would be 
trouble all the time if we forgot their rules of 
etiquette. But hark! Do you want to see the 
king drink his yagona ?” 

‘Yes, indeed,” answered Will, as they ran rap- 
idly up a path and through the mangrove bushes 
toward the village. 

The king’s house stood a little apart from the 
others, and was larger and more finely furnished 
with mats and curtains. In front of it stood a 
herald who was shouting, ‘‘ Yagona, yagona !” 

From every direction came the answering shout, 
‘**Mama, Mama!” “Chewit!” Thechief men of 
the village, the priests and young men, were hur- 
rying to the house, where the king was lying on a 
raised dais. A fine new masi, as they call the long 
searf that constitutes their dress, was wrapped 
around him ; his face was tattooed elaborately ; 
he had on a necklace of sharks’ teeth, earrings in 
his ears, and a wreath of flowers on his head. 
Bob was too well known to be received with cere- 
mony, but Will was greeted with much respect. 
He was offered a seat on a gayly decorated mat, 
and as soon as he sat down the king gently 
clapped his hands three times and said: ‘‘ Come 
with peace !” 

He had been formally introduced the day be- 
fore, so after this greeting the ceremony of pre- 
paring the yagona went on without further atten- 
tion to the boy. . 


A half dozen young men were sitting near the 
bowl, each having a piece of the yagona root 
ready to chew into a little round ball. When 
they finished this operation, which filled Will 
with disgust, each put his ball into the bowl. The 
man who was making the drink then tilted the 
bowl toward the king, who shook his head. It 
was not enough. More of the root was then dis- 
tributed, the young men again chewed industri- 
ously, and when the bow! was shown the king he 
was satisfied. The herald cried out: 

‘*Sir, with respects, the yagona is collected |” 

‘*Wring it!” answered the king. 

** Loba !” repeated the herald to the brewer. 

Water was then brought, a little was poured in, 
and the balls pressed; more followed until the 
bowl was full. Then the skill of the brewer was 
shown in the rolling, twisting and squeezing the 
root, the straining and bringing it finally to a 
clear, dark liquid. It was then poured into a 
bowl, the king’s chief wife took this, she held it a 
foot above the king’s head, he opened his mouth, 
and she gently poured it in. 

As Will watched the steady stream running 
into the King’s mouth he whispered to Bob, 

‘*I would choke to death if I was to try that! 
How do they ever learn it ?” 

Bob laughed. 

‘*You had better ask our little Sam. He has 
been practicing it all summer. Mamma often 
wonders how he gets his aprons so wet! But 
don’t you want your breakfast? lam as hungry 
as a bear !” 


COMMODORB PORTER AND HIS 
STORKS. 
By Rev. Cyrus HAamuin, D.D. 

HEN I first went to Constantinople, thirty- 

eight years ago, Commodore Porter, one 
of our old naval heroes, was our Minister Resi- 
dent at the Turkish court. He was living in a 
beautiful country seat at San Stefano, a village 
on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, and about 
ten miles west of the great city. Two large noble 
storks had built their nest upon the chimney-top 
of an out-building of his establishment. The 
chimneys are always very large and arched over 
so that the smoke issuing from the side vents does 
not trouble the huge nest on top. Besides, they 
occupy them only during the summer months. 
In all those countries it is considered a sign of 
good luck to the household to have a stork’s nest 
on the chimney-top. A rude boy would fare hard 
who should throw a stone ata stork or its nest. 
As no one ever injures the,stork, it becomes very 
tame and friendly. .It lays four eggs and it is al- 
ways acurious sight tosee the four great awkward 
young ones when the parent birds begin to urge 
them totry their wings. The tenderness, solici- 
tude and affection of the parent birds, and their 
kind and gentle ways with each other, have made 
the stork through all the East the symbol of so- 
cial fidelity. No quarrels, no bickerings ever 
disturb the house on the chimney-top, whatever 
may be the state of affairs in the house below. 

The Commodore made great pets of his storks, 
They knew him as their friend, and would come 
confidently to take from his hand whatever nice 
things he brought them. His dog was excluded 
from the beautiful lawn when they fed upon the 
abounding insect life of the place. 

At the close of the summer a sad accident hap- 
pened. The four young storks had found their 
wings and would career off to distant fields with 
their parent birds to make acquaintance with the 
many thousands who would soon be marshaled 
in grand array for emigration southward. They 
always came home at night, hearty and joyous, 
always glad to see their friend the Commodore. 
‘* The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
time” (Jer. viii., 7), and soon the thousands and 
tens of thousands, by a common impulse, or by 
the order of some commander-in-chief, would rise 
from every chimney-top and fir-tree and would 
wing their way in perfect order and straight as an 
arrow across the beautiful blue Marmora to south- 
ern climes. 7 

But one day the Commodore's mischievous dog 
sprang upon one of the old storks and wounded 
one of its wings. The Commodore was very 
sorry, for although one of our bravest naval 
heroés he had a great deal of kindness in his 
heart. He had the wounded wing carefully bound 
up and the two storks, for the mate of the 
wounded, one never forsook him, were carefully 
fed on the lawn and lodged at night under cover. 
It was rapidly recovering, but the time of migra- 
tion came, when all the storks go south. To the 


‘surprise of the village, instead of the usual orderly 


and silent flight, thousands and tens of thousands 
came flying in troubled circles over the village, 
filling the air with a strange, unusual noise. 

It soon became plain that all their trouble was 
about their wounded companion. Many alighted 
near him and seemed to be holding a consultation 
upon his condition. Instinet urged their flight, 
then faithful love held them back. But on the 
third day they all departed, rank after rank, in 
beautiful military order, and disappeared over 
the blue Marmora. 

But lo! three storks were on the lawn. Before 
departing they had commissioned one of the stout- 
est and strongest of their number to abide with 
the sufferer. All the village became interested 
in the result. The Commodore unbound the 
wing. It no longer drooped. The bird could fly 
some, but its flight was feeble. After a few days 
it could again reach its home on the chimney-top. 
Nearly two weeks passed and they were evidently 
going to venture the long flight. 

Many persons assembled to watch their move- 
ments. At length the invalid spread his broad 
wings and boldly launched forth over the sea on 
his straight southward course, his two faithful 
friends following close behind. Fora mile or so 
he sustained his flight well, and then to the dis- 
may of the beholders began to sink toward the 
sea. But just then one of his strong companions 
came beneath him and with powerful wing raised 
him to the desired level again. Thus alternately 
aiding him they all disappeared from view. The 
Commodore had no doubt they would reach ,the 
opposite shore, some fifty miles distant, where 
they could feed and rest, although he said he was 
sorry ‘‘after showing so much wit they should | 
put to sea before completing their repairs.” 

Our young friends will see in this story a beau 
tiful example of that sympathy which make 
thousands upon thousands feel the sufferings o - 
one as their own, and also of that faithful intelli 
gent friendship which will not leave the sufferer 
without making every possible provision for his 
wants. 

Look out all the references to the stork in the 
Bible. Look into some Natural History and see 
what itsfood is. You will perhaps be surprised to 
see what things it eats. It devours just those 
things which men wish to get rid of. 


Puzzles, 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Syncopate un expression and leave an appearance. 
2. Syncopate a young animal and leave something pleasant 
in summer. 
3. Syncopate fervency and leave notoriety. 


JACK Daw. 
A CHECKER PUZZLE. 


Arrange eight checkers on a checker-board, using both 
black and white squares, so that no two will be on the same 
row in any direction, diagonally or otherwise. There are 
several ways of doing it—who cap discover them? Eb. 


A PUZZLE. 


Take three-fifths of splendor and they form a field. Add 
one-fifth and transpose and they furnish you a repast. 
Again transpose these four-fifthsand you find them crippled. 
Change one-fifth and they afford amusement. Syncopate 
one-fitth and transpose and the remaining three-fifths show 
something precious. Decapitate and transpose the remain- 
ing two-fifths and a pronoun is the result. RuTH. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


In waking. 
To employ. 
Pale. 

A fish. 


In sleeping. HARRY C. . 


A WoRD SQUARE. 


A catch. 
To diminish. 
Vigilant. 
Withers. 


To embrace. COUSIN WILLIE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JANUARY Ii. 
An Enigma of Significations.— Drowsiness shall clothe a man wit 
rags.—Prov. xxilii., 21. 
A Charade.—Arm-chatr. 
A Biblical Double Acrostic.— 


—ELISHA AND DANTEL. 
A Diamond.— 


cc er 


maeceterace 


A Word Square.— 
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Farm and Garden. 
AN AGRICULTURAL 


MENT STATION. 


By WiLLiaM C'LIet. 


ONE of the most important move- 
ments in the interest of improved 
husbandry is the establishment of an 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
the Wesleyan University. at Middle- 
town.Connecticut. This State has the 
honor to be the first in this country 
to adopt the system, which has pre- 
vailed for many years in Germany, 
and which, among other good things, 
completely regulates the trade in 
commercial fertilizers. (Great need 
has been felt of such a control system 
in this country. Phosphorates aud 
manipulated guanos have been man- 
ufactured, and put upon the market 
without auy guarantee of their qual- 
itv, and farmers have paid millions 
of dollars annually for their igno- 
rance. It has not been uncommon 
to sell fertilizers at $40 to $50 per ton 
which analysis showed to be worth 
not a quarter of the price. While the 
need of concentrated fertilizers has 
heen felt it has been found difficult 
to procure articles worth the market 
price, and, with the exception of Pe- 
ruvian guano and fish scrap, no man 
knew what he was buying. We are 
indebted for this admirable control 
svstem to Prof. S. W. Jobnson of 
Yale College more than to any other 
individual. The good seed that he 
has sown at the meetings of theState 
Board of Agriculture, and in the ag- 
ricultural journals, in years past, 
prepared the way for the legislation 
establishing the Station. 

The bill making an appropriation 
of $2,800 per annum to Wesleyan 
University *‘to be used in employing 
competent scientific men to carry on 
the appropriate work of an Agricult- 
ural Experiment Station” was ap- 
proved July 20, 1875, during the 
summer vacation of the college. Prof. 
W. ©. Atwater of the department of 
chemistry in the upiversity had re- 
cently returned from Germany, where 
he had added to his other admirable 
qualifications for his professorship a 
practical acquaintance with the work- 
ings of the experiment stations in 
that country. It was the presence of 
this gentleman in the faculty of the 
university that led the Legislature to 
establish the Station at Middletown. 

The station was organized in the 
following October, with Prof. At- 
water as director and Messrs. Tilden, 
Balentine, and Griffin as assistants, 
and the work of analyzing fertilizers 
commenced. To bring the station 
into more perfect sympathy with the 
farmers of the State a convention 
was called and an advisory committee 
appointed to represent the farming 
interest and to aid in controlling the 
trade in fertilizers. A law was passed 
by the legislature requiring all con- 
centrated fertilizers to be sold by an- 
alysis, with suitable penalties for vio- 
lation. The services of the station 
were placed within reach of all the 
consumers of fertilizers, and every 
farmer by sending samples of his 
purchases to the station for analysis 
could ascertain the fraud, if any bad 
been committed. The dealers in fer- 
tilizers in the State, and many others 
outside, came into the new arrange- 
ment and published their purpose to 
sell only by analysis. The change in 
the traffic has been remarkable. 
Worthless manures are no longer 
offered for sale, for there is no one to 
purchake them. If a manufacturer 
would sell he must guarantee his 
goods, and there is little temptation 
to fraud, as every purchaser has the 
means of detecting it aud of punish- 
ing it. There is as perfect security 


for honest trade in manures in this 
State now as can be had. It will no 
doubt lead to a large increase in the 
use of concentrated fertilizers and in 
the profits of husbandry. The anal- 
ysis of the various farm crops, so as 
to direct farmers in the intelligent 
application of special manures to 
their crops, is a future work at the 
station. The results of the first year's 
operations at Middletown are entire- 
ly satisfactory to the farmers who 
have secured the establishment of 
the station. It is to be hoped that 
the Legislature will make provision 
for the permanent endowment of the 
station, and that the example of Con- 
necticut will be followed in all the 
States. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 

THE Messrs. Hobson, Hurtado & 
(‘o., accredited agents of the Peru- 
vian Government, have issued a pam- 
phlet setting forth the qualities of 
the guano for the importation of 
which they are the sole agents, the 
brands under which it is sold and 
brief directions for its use. (reat 
improvements have of late years been 
introduced in the guano trade. 
Whereas the article was formerly sold 
without grading, it is now carefully 
sorted, mixed and analyzed so that 
the different grades can be sold at 
their true value and in packages to 
suit the purchaser. The guano is 
now put up in burlap bags marked 
as follows: ** Warranted No. — Peru- 
vian guano imported into the United 
States by Hobson, Hurtado & Co., 
agents for the consignees of the Pe- 
ruvian Government.” 

Three things are guaranteed to 
the purchaser of guano sold in this 
form: First. That it is pure and gen- 
uine Peruvian guano. Second. That 
it has not been damaged by sea-water. 
Third. That it will average 10 per 
cent. of ammonia ; but, as the analysis 
can only be determined on an aver- 
age sample of the cargo, at the time 
it is landed, a range of 1-2 per cent. 
must be allowed : so, while some bags 
may analyze 9 1-2 per cent., others 
will contain 10 1-2 per cent. of ammo- 
nia. The manner in which the price 
of this guano is fixed forms one of its 
principal features. It is determined 
according to the analysis, allowing 
for the quantity of fertilizing ingre- 
dients contained in a ton of guano, at 
the following rates: 

For ammonia, lic. per ®.; for soluble 
phosphoric acid, lec. per ®.; for reverted 
phosphoric acid, 8c. per .; for insoluble phos- 
phoric acid, 2c.; for potassa, 7yc. per DP. 

The sum of the several items is 
taken as the price per ton. Nothing 
could be fairer or more satistactory 
than such a rule for establishing the 
price of a fertilizer. The purchaser 
now knows what he is buying, and 
what he is paying for it. 

The value of this guano as a fertil- 
izer is too well known to call for men- 
tion here. Suffice it that imitations 
of it are so common. Of course trust- 
worthy dealers can be depended upon 
to deliver guano in a pure state, but 
where such dealers are not conven- 
ient it may readily be ordered direct 
from the agents. 


THE SQUARE HARROW. 

THAT square harrow is finished, all 
but establishing the point of draft. 
We must havea little council on that. 
It is a very nice point, you see, 
There are twenty-five teeth, set nine 
by eleven inches. This calculation is 
varied, however, for we concluded to 
follow the examples of the old masters 
and so spread the bars of the frame a 
couple of inches wider between each 
pair at the rear end, in the hopes of 
organizing that precious thing, a sys- 
tem of independent co-operation. To 
secure perfect culture, every harrow- 
tooth and every man must take his 


own righteous course. 
of this slinking along for an easier 
job at one another's heels. The draft 
of our harrow is a mathematical 
question, with variations as aforesaid. 
Can I chalk twenty-five equi-distant 
parallel lines perpendicularly on some 
upright surface, and by suspending 
the harrow at the proper point of 
draft, touch each of those lines with 
the point of a harrow tooth ” 

We are in no hurry for an answer. 
Like the Presidential question it isa 
good subject to have on hand during 
a dull winter. When a tree-agent 
comes along with his mind too intent 
upon his own business for mental 
health, we relieve the strain on him 
by asking him about that harrow. 
The draft of it is as good as amustard 
poultice for such cases. There is one 
sore point—yes, twenty-five of them— 
connected with thatimplement. We 
managed to get the heads of the teeth 
cut with a thread, so as to be turned 
like a coach-serew into holes running 
not quite through the wood. Using 
pipe-tongs for a wrench, you know. 
The teeth are nothing but plain iron. 
Some mechanics will tell you steel is 
too brittle, and ‘twould be awkward 
if one of those screws were to break 
off. Wemissed of getting iron with 
acentral spine of hardened steel from 
Sam Stone’s horseshoe calkin’ stock. 
This was my sore disappointment. 
That stuff would make the ideal 
harrow tooth, with soft metal outside 
for toughness and to cut the screws 
in, and points to self-sharpen in use, 
keeping keen as a briar if fairly 
wrought, till worn to stubs.—{ Hart- 
ford Courant. 


FROM OUR READERS. 


WE have supplied so far as we have 
been advised the loss of papers by 
the Ashtabula disaster. Just now 
we have some complaints that the 
paper does not reach our subscribers 
as promptly as usual. This is due 
to the continued snow-storms, by 
which the trains have been delayed, 
and the connections irregular. To 
new subscribers we desire to state 
that every name is set up in type, 
corvected and proved before the pa- 
per is sent. This causes some un- 
avoidable delay, but when once on 
the system secures almost absolute 
regularity thereafter. At this season 
we receive many thousand renewals 
and new names, and we bespeak 
from all, in view of this fact, a little 
patience. If the delay exceeds two 
weeks drop us a postal card, and 
everything will be arranged satisfac- 
torily. 

We give extracts from a few letters, 
and regret that we cannot publish all 
that we have received : 


** Money is very scarce and hard to get: but 
if I have to do without some of the other 
necessaries of life | must have my paper.’’— 
Mrs. T., Wapello, lowa. 


“ The Christian Union is & household friend 
I could not think of parting with.’’—Mrs. E. 
STEVENS, Cromwell, Conn. 


A Baptist clergyman writes : 


“IT deeply regret my circumstances compel 
me to discontinue my subscription. I have 
all the *Plymouth Pulpit;’ when that was 
discontinued I took the Christian Union for 
the sake of Mr. Beecher's sermons. I assure 
you I do not discontinue my subscription 
from any dissatisfaction with it. I verily be- 
lieve itis growing better all the while, and I 
always in my parish speak a word for it.” 


A clergyman Roseville, 
writes: 


* Long live the Christian Union.”’ 


“How I nave enjoyed the Christian Union 
none but myself know. Those sermons I 
read eagerly—so full of encouragement so 
grand, so deep, yet so simple and so true.” — 
Mrs. L. J. H., Waterford, Va. 


“7 must thank you for the article on female 
preaching, which IL like very much; also for 


We want less 


the one ou the theater. The subject had come 
up here in connection with Prof. Blackie’s 
remarks, and | was just wishing that you 
would write such an article.”"--A. M. M., 
Kingston, Canada. 


“Tam highly pleased with your valuable 
paper and enjoy the reading of the sermons 
very much.’’—J. M., Mansfield, Ohio. 


“We cannot do without the Christian Unton 
and will not let the hard times cheat us out of 
our weekly feast.’’—J. B., Pomona, N. Y. 


“Tam not able to take your paper another 
year. No paper has enriched our household 
so much as the Christian Union: but lam on 
astarving salary and cannot pay for it now.”’ 
—A Clergyman in Northern New York. 


“Mr. J. has died and now we find each num- 
ber of his paper doubly dear, but poverty 
will keep us from being subscribers another 
year. Itis so hard to loseanything he loved.” 
—Mrs. J., Ingraham, Lilinois. 


“I have been a subscriber to the Union and 
* Plymouth Pulpit" since the beginning of 
their publication. Mr. Beecher's teachings 
are invaluable to me. I cannot afford to miss 
aline of his that is printed. I shoujd have 
lost faith and courage long ago but for bim.”’ 
—Mrs. J. 8. M., San Francisco, Cal. 


* Having been a subscriber to the Christian 
Union ever since the present editor-in-chief 
took the editorial chair, it seems like bidding 
farewell to a dear old friend; in fact, the 
paper bas seemed very much like a household 
necessity, and has been retained thus far by 
considerable sacrifice, but this year stern 
necessity compels me to say ‘stopthe paper.’ 
though I prize it highly.’"—Mrs. M. E. B., 
Howell, Mich. 


“Only a lay member of society, with hills 
and hemlocks forming a background, you 
can imagine better than I express my appre- 
ciation of the Christian Union with its new 
accession, Mr. Abbott. Having been a great 
admirer and almost a constant reader of Mr. 
Beecher’s editorials and sermons for years, I 
think his teachings, and believe his life, emi- 
nently commensurate with the positions he 
has so long occupied, and amid cruel re- 
proaches and false accusations he bas bon- 
ored his Lord and Master to a marvelous de- 
gree. May the Christian Union and its editors 
long live to bless their thousands.’’—C. M. 
Scott, Honesdale, Pa. 


**T get more from Mr. Abbott's explanations 
of the 8.8. lessons than from any otber expo- 
sitions of them that I see.”’—Rev. H. H. AL- 
LEN, Oneonta, N. Y. 


“You may as long as I live always rely on 
my subscription."’—M. J., Vancouver, W.T. 


“The Christian Union, in the estimation of 
many of its friends, has been steadily improv- 
ing during the last six months, and is now 
regarded as equal to any religious journal in 
ability and interest,and superior toany other 
in Christian temper."’—G. B.S., Dover, N. H. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES. 

We will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 


(Tub Retaw 

Price Price 

MUONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid, 
Harper's #0) 
Scribner's Monthly............... 3.0 4.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 4.30 0 
The Sunday Magazine........... 2.25 2.75 
The Atiantic Munthly...... 4.0) 
American Agriculturist......... 
Arthur's Magazine:............. 2.3) 
Phrenological Journal........... 
National S.s8. Teacher......... 12 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's 3.00 
Harper's 3.50 4.0) 
Littell’s Living Awe......... «.. 
1.70 20) 
Scientific American.............. 2.95 3.20 
“ with supplement, 6.95 8.20 
Youth's Companion...... 41.45 1.75 
1.70 2.00 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow or Bryant 
$4 50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.00, which is $2.00 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $28. fora club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.0. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order. or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk uf the 
sender. Specia) terms to Postmasters and others 


who act as agents. 
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Jan. 31, 1877. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


_FLOWERS, SEEDS, é&e. 


~ Four Grand Prize Medals 


Awarded our Exhibit at the 
Centennial! 


Biiss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide te the Flower and Kitch- 
en Giarden—W) pages, including severa! hundred 
finely executea engravings.and a beautifally- 
colored lithograph, 35 cents. 


Bliae’s Illustrated Gardener's Almanac 
and (atalogue.—!2 pages. Embra- 
ces a monthly calendar of operations, and a price 
list of all the leading Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeda, profusely illustrated, with brief 
directions further cuiture. 10 cents. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SUNS, 
MM 34 Barclay St. ce. oO. box 5,712), New York. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 
VECETABLE, FIELD 


AND 


FLOWER SE=DS. 


Garden Tools and Horticultural Books, 


My annual! priced Catalogues are now ready, and 
mailed to all applicants. They containall the 
leading and _ must popular sorts of Vegetable, 
Field and Flower Seeds. including all the most 
desirable novelties of the past season. 


SEEDS 
Ne 


SEEDS AND CARDEN 
REQUISITES 


is now ready for mailing to all who 


enclose a stamp. 
H. ALLEN & CO., 


P. O. Box 376. 189 & 191 Water St., N. ¥. 
Agricultaral Implements and Fertilizers, 


wr yar low rates to suit the times, 
PLANTS! stamp for our 
or 

1877, and address 
SEEDS THE BELLEVUE NURSERY CO., 
Peruvian Guano, as imported from Peru, 
WARKANTED free from lumps and all im- 
Put up in bags of 20!bs. each. on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retall Price 
The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 


Ulustrated Catalogue 
AND 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
By this Brand is Pure. Genulne 
purities. 
per Tun of 2,000 lbs. clearly marked. 
ofany other Fertilizer : 


17Ke. per Ib 
“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, I%e. ™ 
REVERTED do do Re. = 
“ INSOLUBLE do do 2c. 


None Genuine unless bearing the followin 
Government Agents Brand: 


& HEF Co 


and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
Ne. 63 Pine Mt... New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1807. 
Superior Belis of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Aotary Hangings, for Church> .. 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Werranted 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaypcras & Tort, 102 Clee’ 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


RELL FOUNDERS 
Manufacture a superior qualit 
Special attention given to CHU 

iustrated Catalogue sent free 


TROY Y. 
of Bell 
RCH BELLS. 


Caureh, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-woed, warrant 
700 testimonials, prices, etc., sent free. 


_Blymyer ‘Manufacturing Co., 


MENEELYS' BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown t& the pavite since 
are made at ** MENSELY BELL 


JINDERY,” West Troy, N.Y. New Patent 
Catalogues 


untings. Srec. No Agencies. 


TEMPORA 


M. EDOUARD FAVRE-PERKET was one of the Swiss Commissioners and a member of the jury on 
Watches at the Centennial Exhibition. On his return home there was a great desire to hear the result 
of his observations, especia!llyin reference to American Watches. He therefore made an adoress at 
Locie, and repeated it at Neuchatel and Chaux-de-Fonds. These three places are the Watchmaking 
centres of Switzerland. The audience in each place was composed of watchmakers, and the orator isa 
distinguished member of the same craft. The facts which he stated were no doubt unpleasant to his 
hearers, but nevertheless trve. 


We will be happy to send a full report of the addreas free to any one who writes for it. 
The following are a few extracts: 


For a long time America has been the principal market for our watches. To-day we must earnestly 
prepare to struggle with the Americans «n the flelds where hitherto we have been the masters. 

The American Watch Company,at Waltham, was formed with acapital of $20,100, Soon thise avital 
became insufficient, and it was increased to $300, 000 before the war of Secession. This war, which 
seemed caiculated to destroy such an enterprise, was, on the contrary.the cause of ite prosperity. 
America put on foot a million of soldiers, and, as every one wanted his watch there was a great anima- 
tion in the watch business. At this juncture, which might have been a luc ky one for our industry, we 
failed to comprehend our real interest. Instead of sending good watches tc the Americans, the wurst 
trash was sent. Had mere skeleton movements been sent tn cases, they would have been thought good 
enough! The Americans, however, went to work on an entirely different plan. The company increased 
their plant, and turned out a better ordinary watch than the Swiss watch. At the end of several years, 
and with the aid of patriotism, the American watch enjoyed a good reputation, while our own was dis- 
credited everywhere. In 1865 the capital | was increase to $750.00), and the operations of the new com- 
pany grew to immense proportions. 

The Waltham Company give t to on and make about movements per day. 
The company again increased their capital im 1872; it amounts to-day to €1.500,000, besides £300,000 as 
reserve fund, or a capital of 9,000,000 frances. This watch factory is a real power; there is none like » it in 
Eurepe. We have seen it in all its details, and we have admired its splendid organization. . 

Still another and more important reason explains the growing prosperity of the American C om- 
pany. Their tools work so regularly that al! parts of the watch may be interchanyed by a simple order 
on a postal card, without necessitating the forwarding of the adjvining piece. The question bas often 
been asked whether the Americans can suffic ently supply the demands of their markets. Yes, they 

We are driven out of the American market! 

In 860 the American Company produced only 15,000 wate ine in 1863, 100,000. To-day they produce 
250,000. and this figure can be easily doubled in case the crisis, which so seriously prevails there as 
well as here, should come toanend. And now that we know the figures of production tn the United 
States, we can easily, with the aid of official reports, give an accuunt of what is that country’s con- 


sumption of watches. We have sent to the United States: 


In 1876 we shall barely send there 75.000 watches; or, since IS72, a deficit of WO, yOu ‘ansehen What a 
loss for Switzerland, and particularly for Neuchatel ! 

The Americans have already commenced to send their manufactures to Eur ype. In Engiand the 
sell annually from 20,000 to 30,00) watches. The American watch commences to drive from the Englis 
market the Swiss and even the English watch. 

I sincerely confess that I persenally have doubted thet competition. But now l have seen—I have 
felt it—and lam terrifiea by the danger to whie h our industrv is exposed. Besides, lam not the only 
one to think so ; the “ Societe Intercantonale”’ have sent a delegate tu make inquiries, and his re port 
perfectly agrees with mine. Up to this very day we have believed America tu be dependent upon 
Europe. We have been mistaken. The Americans wii! send us their products since we cannot send 
them our own. 

In America cuumthien is eats by machinery; here we make everything by hand. We count in 
Switzerland about 40100 workmen. making on an average each per annum 44 watches. In the United 
States the average is 10 watches. Therefore the machine produces three and a half to four times mure 
than the workman. ° ° 

It has been said, and it has been complacentiy repeated, that the Americans do not make the entire 
watch, and that they are dependent upon Switzerland for several parte of the watch. This isa muis- 
take. The Waitham C.mpany make the entire watch—from the first screw to the case and dial. It 
would even be difficult for them to use our products, so great is the rewularity, so minute the precision 
with which their machines work. They arrive at the regulation of the watch—so t say—without hav- 
ing seen it. When the watch is given to the adjuster, the foreman delivers to him the corresponding 
hair-epring. aod the watch is regulated. [Sensation among the audience.!| Here is what | have seen, 
gentiemen! I asked from the director of the Waltham Company a watch of the fifth grade. A itarge 
safe was Opened before me; at random I took a watch out of it and fastened it to my chain. The direc- 
tor having asked me to let him have the watch fortwo or three dave, so as to observe ite motion, | an- 
awered, “ On the contrary, I persist in wearing it just as it is, to obtain an exact idea of your manufac- 
ture.’ At Paris | set my watch by a regulator on the Boulevard, and on the sixth day | observed that 
it had varied 32 seconds. And this watch is of the fifth American grade; it cost 75 francs (movement 
without case). At my arrival at Locie 1 showed the wateh te one of our first adjusters, who asked per- 
mission to * take it down’ —in other words, to take it to pieces. I, however. wished first to observe it; 
and here is tne result, which I noted: “ hanging, daily variation 1% seconds; variation in differe nt 
positions, from 4 to 8 seconds; in the “ heated room” the variation was but very slight. Having thus 
observed it, I handed the watch to the adjuster, who took itdown. After the lapse of a few days, he 
came to me and said, word for word: “I am completely overwheimed ; the result is incredible; one 
would not find one such watch among fifty thousand of our manufacture ! 

This watch, gentlemen, lrepeat tu you, | took at hazard—out ef a heap, as wesay. You understand 
from this example that the American watch may be preferred to the @wiss. I have finished, gentle- 
men, and I have told you of things such as I have seen them. It remains fur us to profit from tors sad 
experience, and to improve our manufacture. 


We bave prepared a Descriptive Catalogue of Waltham Watches, with*prices, which we send free 
to all who write for it. We forward single Waltham Watches, by express or mail, to any part of the 
country, no matter how remote, without any risk to the purchaser. During the last ten years we have 
sent Waltham Watches tu every part of the Union. Our customers are numbered by thousands, and 
can be found everywhere. Our prices are always the lowest, and every Watch we send out is in per- 
fect running order and warranted to give satisfaction, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 

Write for a Price List, as advertised in CHRISTIAN UNION. Address 


HOWARD & CO, 222 FIFTH AV.,NEW YORK, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARDING & co., 


(Successors to T. H. WHITBHOUSB,) 


317 FULTON STREET, 


Second door above Johnson, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES OF 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Kubber Gooda, 


GUINET’S BLACK 


Cashmere Finished Silks. 


ABLE & AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


J.M.THORBURNECOS 
SEED WAREHOUSE 


4§ JOHN ST, NEW-YORK. 


New Priced Descriptive Catalogues 


ALSO 
FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1877. 
Ready for Mailing. Free to all Applicants. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YO 
STON, PRESIDENT 


F.S.WIN 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND EN DOWMENT POLICIES 


FAV 
NY OT HER 
ORGANIZED APRIL (842 


CASH ASSETS OVER$ 80,000,000. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


oF INFANTS AND HILDREN. 


ALL 


Firs Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking, 


DO Save money! Deo 
x Printing.=: advertising 
636) Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete. Large 

sizes for large work. Anybody can work them, 

have good pastime for spare hours, and can 

make money by taking im «mall jobs. 

have mach fun andmake money 

BO } S ex fast at printing cards, etc., 
S Send two stam ips for catalogue, 
SES Min, KELSEY & Meriden, Conn 


BUPERron NUTRITION THE LIFZ. 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


Has justly acquired the reputation of being 
THE SA! 


SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
AGED. 4 AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 
FOR’ R THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
. ASUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVE RS, 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 
LL DIskasks OF THE [ACH AND 


STOMACH 
INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
153 Water Street, New York. 


|A.GREAT OFFER! 

s sthesxc Hiard Times 
dispese « 100 PIANOS & ORGA 
second-han4 
WATER.’ at lower prices for cash or 
ments or te let until paid for than ever before 
offered. 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS arethe BEST 
MADE, 
alogues Mailed. 
Miniatrrs, Churches, etc. 
HORACE WATEKS & SONS, Manefctrs. and 
Yealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥ 


NS, new and 
of first-class mwakers including 


WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
AGENTS WANTED, Illustrated Cate 


A liberal diseeount to 
Sheet music at half price. 


A large assortment of the very finest embroidered 


HOLIDAY SLIPPERS. 
Also full lines of OUR SPECIALTY, the 
celebrated 


PATENT SEAMLESS BUTTON BOOT 
to which was awarded by 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 
FIRST CLASS MEDAL & DIPLOMA 


for general great excellence. 


HARDING & CO., 
317 Fulton Brooklyn N.Y. 


THE BROOKLYN 


99 CENT STORE. 


497 & 499 Fulton St.. cor. Bridge. 
DIFFERENT FROM OTHER STORE IN 


BR YN 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


RANCY GOODS 


both and Ornamental!) 
at a uniform price of ! NINETY NINE CENTS. 


JAMES E.RAMSEY & CO., Props. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgweed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicage. 


Having made a large purchase 
of the above celebrated Silks, un- 
der exceptionally favorable cir- 
cumstances, we are now offering 
them in all the choice grades, at 
the lowest prices ever named. 
We invite attention to these Silks, 
as it is not likely the present ex- 
tremely low figures can be re- 
peated this Season. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 


126 and 128 Atlantic St., 
BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn Philharmonic. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


7th Rehearsal, Friday, Jan. 26. 


8th Feb. 2. 
1. Jupiter Symphony... ..... Mozart. 
2. Adagio and Scherzo (Romeo and Juliet). . Berlioz. 
Ride of the “Wagner. 


(TICKETS! TC FIRST AND SECOND 
HEARSAL, FIFTY CENTs. 


mith's Crushed White Wheat 


was awarded the highest prize medal asthe best whole wheat preparation fora delicious 
and wholesome food at the American Institute Fair, 1874. Seld by all Grocers. £8” Trade mark 


for pamphiet with cooking receipts, &c., sent free. 


— on every package. 43 Address F. E. SMITH & CU., Atiantic Flour Millis, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times says: Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful ttle instru- 
ment, sold for a modest price.and is mwarvei is 
its way. its tastefully designed framework te ar- 
tisticaily pleasing to the eve, but it is the musical 
peculiarities which must commend it to the 
taste of the public, and in this respect the “ Or- 
chestrion Chime Organ’ as an orchestra! 
ment ts simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half octave bells, and the artistic effects cap- 
of being produced by the player are singularly 

ne. 


The tone is full, clear. and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells.—(hristian L'nion 


The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are evabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know!l- 
edge.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


We can speak of the merits of the Waters, 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—‘( Aristian Intelligencer. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


nrivalied ior the 
t ane the bath. 
Noartificialsadde- 
ceptive oders to 
‘over commen and 
us tovre- 
tients. After years 
selentific ¢ xper- 
ment the tsanu- 
Aad- 
Best & has 
periected &. | now 
offers to the public The FINEST ~HAP in the ‘feria 
Onty the purest regetatle ofts used tn tle manufacture. 

Fer In the Narerv tt hae Ne Be sal. 


Worth ten times ite cost te every mother and family). 
Sample bea centaining 3 cakes of 6 oma, sem 
iree wanvy tress On reew o1 75 cents 

Address FB. New 


For Sale by all Druggists. ge 


TM NEN jand defective drafts cured. fuei 
NEVS \ saved, ana heat increased with the 

Draft. Send coe to HENRY 
COL LFORD. ‘Sansom Pa. 


S66 a week in your own town. , Terme and %% out- 
fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Me 


bromo Ourds, or ® Scroll. or 30 White an 
with name. By Keturn Mail. Thou. 


25 CENTS and 3 cent stamp for beauti 


| 
SS 
TH 
— 
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| 
— 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XV., No. 5. 


Git and Wisdom. 


DID THEY GIT THE MULE ?—At the 
Jacksonville (Ill.) asylum for feeble- 
minded children one of the young 
lady teachers sought deeply to inter- 
est her class by telling the story of 
Absalom. Dwelling, with all a wo- 
man’s tact and persuasive eloquence, 
upon the dreadful end of a wayward, 
willful life, and giving special empha- 
sis to the most important moral les- 
sons suggested by the fact that the 
young man Absalom, resisting all the 
better influences which surrounded 
him, rebelled against a kind father 
and a yet more loving Heavenly 
Father, she had in simple, earnest 
language wrought up the story with 
chief reference to its moral impres- 
sions upon those half-demented chil- 
dren. Curious to know what had 
been the degree of her success, she 
requested them to ask questions 
about anything in the story that 
most interested them. Not over flat- 
tering to her was the result when one 
of the little fellows, looking up with 
the utmost simplicty, eagerly asked, 
** Did they git the mule ”” 


JosH BILLINGS says: ‘Success 
don’t Konsist in never making blun- 
ders, but in never making the same 
one the second time.” 


BASE ball and cricket are not so 
far apart after all; one depends upon 
the pitcher and the other the bowl. 

A GREAT hardship—An_ iron 
steamer. 


A SCHOOLMASTER told a young miss 
that the word “obligatory” meant 
binding, whereupon she laid her head 
upon her hand, and after a brief 
cogitation handed the teacher this 
sentence: *“*The obligatory of my 
spelling book is worn out.” 


A BosTon journal says: ‘‘ Look out 
for her. She is pretty, well dressed, 
and genteel. She asks for the lady of 
the house (invariably mentioning her 
name), and is, of course, asked to 
take a seat in the parlor by the un- 
suspecting servant. And then she 
cuts off enough of the lace curtains 
to make a ficbu or overskirt, and 
silently glides away before the lady 
of the house has had time to come 
down stairs. Anewtrick and aclever 
one, when you come to think of it.” 


ADVERTISINC RATES. 


Inside pages ......... POF 
Inside middle page.... ........ 0.7 
Outside page. ....... 
coos $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONB. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen ; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


Advertisements for inside es must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday. and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 


Canada. 
SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


FITZHUGH SMITTH, 
Manufacturer and dealer in 


MACHINERY AND OTHER OILS, 
INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 
FELT ROOFING MATERIALS, 
Principal Store and Office : 
56 Cortlandt st., NEW YORK. 


BABY 

rade- SO: Sept. 26, 
1876. Made of olce materials, 

and perfumed with mild and 

agreeable ottos distuled from 


Bowers. 
Band of sufficient alkaline strength | 
for a Ladies’ Toilet or Nurs 


Soap. 
BRoOs, ston. 


all Florida 


It is carefully prepared, | 


RUBI NSOS and chest measure. As 


To Florida and the South 


SEASON OF 1876-7. 
Atlantic Coast Line of setae and Cen- 


nect 
N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROAD 
No. I. Dally all rail to wie 
mington, Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Charlesto n, 
Savannah. All Florida and Southern points. On 
this train Pullman sieeper New York to Rich- 
mond, Parior Cars thence to Wilmington, Pullman 
sleepers thence to Charleston and Augusta, and 
cars beyond as route may be. 
No. 2. daily (except Sunday). Ay rail 
Richmond, Charieston, Savaanah, 
pints 
No. 3.—9:30 A.M. daily (except Sunday). via limit- 
ed express to Wash ngton, and thence as by 
Schedule No.2. On these a Pullman Parlor 


Cars New York to Washington. Pullman 


Cc 

Car Milford (supper house) to Wilmington 
Parlor Cars iimington to Charleston. Lucas 
Sleepers Charleston to Savannah. legant Day 


Cars Savannah to Jacksonville 

40 A.M. and 9:30 A. M. daily (except Sun- 

All rail to Baltimore. Bay Line to Nerfolk. 

.R. R. to Weldon, thence as by Schedule 

On these trains Parlor Cars to Baltimore, 
Line steamers to Portsmouth, Parlor 

Wilmington, ana thence as by Schedule No. L. 

For the reservation of Sections, Berths or Chairs, 
Tickets, Time Cards, and al! ne ergy apply at 
the New York Office. 229 Brea dway, or atthe 
authorized Ticket Offices of the end 
Balumore & Ohio Railroads. 

One-half of each Parlor and Sleeping Car of this 
line south of Richmond Is constantly reserved at 
New York for accommodation of passengers by 
the Atlantic Coast Line. 

A. POPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


FLORIDA AND GEORGIA FARMS. 


Six improved farms (10,000 acres), dwellings, &c., 
near city; railte New York: climate and soil pro- 
duce earlier vegetables and fruits of all kinds 
than any other section; are first-class sheep farms; 
large sheep farm near there eres 90 per cent. clear 

rofit. Easy terms and forsale close estate. 

‘or full particulars apply to A. C. SC —— ER, 
Merchant, ill Water st., from to 3 P. 


OW TO LIVD IN FLORIDA 


HOW TO Go. 

COST OF TRIP, COST TO SEI I'TLE, what to 
cultivate, how to cultivate it, etc. etc., all told in 
each number of FLORIDA NEw- YORKER, pub- 


lished at 21 Park Row, New York City. ‘Single 
copy, 10c.; one year, #2. 40 Acres Orange Land 
for 850. On line of railroad, country healthy, 
Address J. B. OLIVER, General 
Agent, P. 0. Box 5520, New York City. 
ewelry Combina- 
tion out, Consistin 
and gold brooch, 
jet and gold ear 


T Milton Gold 


pair elegant 


gold stone sleeve 
buttons, set epiral 
studs, collar but- 
ton, heav plain 
wedding ng, and 
gents’ Parisian di- 
mond pin. The 


above & articles sent, pees, 50 cents, have been 
reluiling oe Rank rupee ste must be sold. 
STOCKMAN., 27 Lond Street, New York 


John H. Horsfall, 


NO. 7 EAST EIGHTEENTH STREET, 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
MANUFACTURER OF RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, MIRRORS, and 


Decorations in all the Newest Designs, and of 

Superior workmanship. Designs and Estimates on 

application. 
Goods first-class. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Get your fine Books bound. Art Journal bound 
upiform to London vublishers’ style. Picturesque 
America, Art Treasury of Germany and England, 
W-sman in Sacred History, large Family Bibles, all 
illustrated works, music and magazines in the best 
styles and lowest prices; done in two or three days 
if required. E. WALK ER’S SONS, 55 Dey #t., N. Y. 


Prices !ow. 


CASHS 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 


= 
TRact wake, 


GREATLY IMPROVED, 
price reduced e 


T = 


sizes for 


thin 
eachers and children, 
expands CONTRACTED 
chests, STRAIGHTENS 
stooped shoulders. 
Sold by the tradeand 


your dealer for Pratt’s 
new patent Brace. 


FFICIAL CANVASS or THE VOTES 
GIVEN RELATIVE TO THE PROPOSED 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


STATE OF WEW YORK, #2.: 


STATEMENT of the whole numberof votes given 
in relation tothe Proposed Amendment to sec- 
tion three, article five of the Constitution, “ Rel- 
ative to the appointment ofa sareeeenaens of 
Public Works and the abolition of the office of 
Canal Commissioner,’ at a General Election heid 
inthe said State on the seventh day of Novem- 
ber, in the year 1876, wherein the severa! counties 
in which the said votes were given are distin- 
guishe 


Stesss 
S28 
Es 
IES. ESS 
85252 
Albany...... 22,365 1.568 
5.371 se 6,187 
Broome.. 7,492 1,275 8,687 
Cattaraugus 4.901 2,592 ee 74% 
yuga...... 7,453 2,780 3 10,26 
Chautauqua 8.43 & co ee 9.211 
(hemung 6,088 197 en 6.235 
Chenango 4,000 1,598 de os 6,193 
Clinton...... 7,34 7.73 
Columbia 7,219 7,912 
Jelaware 4.049 408 5,167 
41 116 sa 4.447 
Ful. & Ham 6,06 1,054 nave 7,119 
Greene...... 4.776 RAS ch as 5,659 
Herkimer... 5.075 3,111 8,187 
Jefferson.... 8.411 2,380 
Livingston.. 3.650 265 3.256 
adison 4,377 3.355 * 7,732 
onroe. .... oh 11,487 
Montgomery 4,004 2,26 of 6.210 
New York... 67,180 1,347 . £4 
Niagara ..... 5081 2,449 ol 7,480 
Oneida ...... 11,073 6,262 ae 17,338 
Onondaga 14.775 407 an 18,842 
Ontario...... 1,393 7,487 
(range ...... 12,5 10s ; 12.%1 
Orleans...... 2,394 2,482 
Oswego...... 10,755 1364 12.649 
Otsego....... 8,109 663 4 8,772 
Putpam..... 1,753 1,829 
ueens...... + 122 9,451 
17.440 840 18,270 
Richmond,. 4,943 2s 4,971 
Rockland ... 2.959 3.863 
St. Lawrence 10.442 1,009 11,91 
Saratoga .... 6.797 1,36 8,002 
2,338 1,760 4,118 
Genenerte.. 5,183 2,309 7,472 
8.041 551 8,582 
Suffolk ...... 172 9,173 
Sullivan 2.496 5)8 3.014 
5.641 1,682 5,323 
Tompkins... 3,799 827 
Ulster ...... 9.545 1,852 11.397 
Warrenp...... 2,556 340 2.06 
Washington 6,277 006 7.273 
Wayne...... 4.0 3.471 8.401 
11,07 12,399 
4,420 283 4.608 
61 961 3,822 
533,153 81,832 8 5 5 615,008 


Dated at ALBANY, December 6, 1878. 


JOHN BIGELOW, ate. 
CHARLES N. HOSS, Treas 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD. ate’ y-General. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


We, the Secretary of State, Treasurerand Attor- 
ney-General of said State having formed a Board 
of State Canvassers,and having canvassed and es- 
timated the whole number of votes given (as pro- 
vided in and by an act entitled * An act to provide 
for submitting amendments to the Conatitution to 
the electors of the State,’’ passed May 15, 1876), for 
and against the proposed amendment to section 
three, article five, of the Constitution, “ re:ative 
to the appointment of a Superintendent of Public 
Works and the abolition of the office of Cana) 
Commissioner,” at the Genern! Election held in 
said State on the seventh day of Nuvember, in the 
vear 1874, according tothe certified statements of 
the said votes received by the Secretary of State, 
in the manner directed by law, do hereby deter- 
mine, deciare and certify that the greatest oum- 
ber of votes given at the said election, in relation 
to said proposed amendment, were given for the 
proposed amendment to section three, article five, 
of the Constitution, “relative to the appointment 
of a Superintendent of Public Works and the abo- 
lition of the office of Canal Commissioner.” and 
that said pri posed amendment to section three, 
article five, of the Constitution of said State has 
been approved and ratified bya majority of the 
electors of the said State qualified to vote for 
Members of the Legislature voting thereon. 

Given under our hands, at the effice of the Sec- 
retary of State of the said State,in the city of 
Albany, the sixth day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 


Six. 
JOHN of State. 
CHARLES N. RO asurer 
CHARLES 8. FAIRCHILD. ‘Att’y-General. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ss.: 

STATEMENT of the whole number of votes given 
in relation to the Proposed Amendment to 
section four, article five, of the Constitution, 
“relative to the appointment of a Superinten- 


dent of State Prisons and the abolition of the 
office of Inspector of State Prisons,” at a General 
Election. held in * dy said State, on the seventh 
day of November. in the year 1876, wherein the 
several counties in which the said votes were 
given are distinguished. 


#120602 
© 4 == 
COUN. 
TIES. 
st 
Albany...... 21,212 156 ec co 
Allegany.... 5,571 7% ne 06 6,167 
Broome ..... 7,392 1,275 8.667 
Cattaraugus 4,910 2,591 
Cayuga...... 7,498 2.767 3. 10,268 
Chautauqua 8,538 549 
Chemung... 6,087 1% os oe os 6,238 
Chenango... 4,008 1,500 we 60 6.198 
inton 7.204 555 66 7.759 
Delaware 4,698 4649 ve 5,167 
Dutchess.... 7,440 2.343 9,73 
4.529 118 se 4447 
Franklin .... 36 468 4,033 
Ful. & Ham. 74 1.45 7,119 
2,46 5u3 2.099 
4,776 RAS 5,659 
5,060 R117 1 8.178 
Jefferson 8,173 2,029 10.202 
pass 79, 2% 719 . 
2,763 2.508 oe 5.26 
Madison..... 4.588 B.A45 7.723 
Monroe 8.220 2.067 . . 11,487 
Montgomery 4.004 2.26 oe 6,210 
New York... 66,512 1,343 42 
Niagara ..... 5.142 2.439 7,481 
Oneida. .... 11,071 6,24 3.... 
Onondaga .. M472 8.60 he 18,32 
Ontario...... 6.056 1,481 7437 
Orange...... 12,743 197 < 17.98 
Orleans ..... 90 2,492 ae @ 2,482 
Oteego...... 8.114 658 seer 8.772 
Putnam ..... 1.738 76 oe 1,829 
Queens...... 9,357 1% 9,482 
Richmond.. 4.443 2 ne 06 4.971 
Rockland... 2.961 ar be ea 3.863 
&t.Lawrence 10.942 1,009 be we 5 11,951 
Saratoga..... 6.796 1.27 an 8. 008 
Schenectady 2.238 1,780 4,118 
Schoharie... 5,173 2,308 se 66 7.476 
Mohuyler.... 1,697 1,352 3,049 
Seneca ...... 2.06 1,576 ec 4.5148 
Steuben 7,356 545 7.901 
Ruf rik 9.001 172 9,173 
3,639 1 5.3224 
Tompkins 3,800 4.626 
ster. 9,400 ~ 1,850 11,250 
Warren ..... 2,556 340 2.806 
W ashington 6,278 7,276 
4.07 3.464 8.401 
Westchester 11,472 12.417 
Wyoming... 430 283 be 
2,861 061 3.322 
530,226 80,358 5 3 3 610,001 


Dated at ALBANY, December 6, 1876. 
JOHN BIGELOW, Secretary ~ State. 
ROSS. Treasu 


CHARLES 
CHAKLES § FAIRCHILD, "Att’y-General. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 82.: 


We, the Secretary of State. Treasurerand Attor- 
ney-Genera!l of said State, having formed a Board 
of State Canvassers, and having canvassed and 
estimated the whole number of votes given (as 
proviied in and by an act entitied “ An act to pro- 
vide for submitting amendments to the Constitu- 
tion to the Electors of the State,"’ passed May 15, 
1876) for and against the proposed amendment to 
section four,articie five of the Constitution, “ rel- 
ative tothe aprvintment of a Superintendent of 
State Prisons.and tne abolition of the office of 
Inspector of State Prisons.’’ at the general elec- 
tion held in said State, on the seventh day of No- 
vember. in the year 1876, according to the certified 
statements of the said votes received by the Sec- 
retary of State.in the manner directed by law. do 
hereby determine, deciare and certify that the 
greatest number of votes given atthe said elec- 
tion. in lation tO said proposed amendment, 
were given forthe proposed amendment to section 
four. article five of the Constitution, “relative to 
the appointment of a Superintendent of State 
Prisons and the abolition of the office of Inspector 
of State Prisons ;" and that said proposed amend- 
ment to section four. articie five of the Conatitu- 
tion of said State. has been approved — ratified 
by a majority of the electors of the said State 
qualified to vote for Members of the Legislature. 
voting thereon. 

Given under our hands, at the office of the Sec- 
retary of State of the said State, in the eity of Al- 
bany,the sixth day of December,in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sev- 
enty-six. 

JOHN » pt Secretary of State. 
CHARLES N . ROSS, easurer 
CHARLES s. FAIRCHILD, Att’ y-General, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF ‘state, 

I have compared the preceding copies of state- 
ments, determinations and proceediugs of the 
Board of State Canvassers, with the respective 
Originals on file in this office.and do hereby certify 
that the sam® are correct therefrom 
and of the whole of such origin 

Given under my hand, at the sity of Albany.this 
sixth day of December. in the year of vur rd 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 


JOHN BIGELO W, Secretary of State. 


$3.00 for $1.00. 


All the great weekly newspapers of the 
size and character of THE CHICAGO 
LEDGER charge $3.00 per year, while 
THE LEDGER costs but $1.00. 


The LEDGER isthe BEST Family Paper in the 
Unitea States,ably edited, handsomely printed; 
containing every week choice completed stories, 
an installment of an interesting illustrated serial, 
and general reading for old and young. for the 
farmer, for the housewife. and for al! classes. 
~ ony care is taken to make ite tone uniformly 

te and moral. Send $i, and 15 cents for post- 
age, and your address t 
THE LEDGER, Chicage, Ill. 


Extra Fine Mixed Carda, with name. 10 
OP and Morphine habit absolutely oat 
cured. Painless: no lici 
particulars. Dr. Cari- 
Washinetou Chicage, LL 


7 cts. postpaid. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


STEREOP- 


& H.T. ANTHONY & 501 
posite Metropolitan. Stereosco and 5. 
Graphoscopes Chromos sad Frames. Albums, 
of Celebrities, Pho Trans- 

parencies, Convex Glass, Pho © Materials. 
Awarded frst premium at Vienva Philadelphia 


2 5 Fancy Mixed Cards, latest with some: 
postpaid. Nassau Car Nasssu, 


NOW WE’VE IT! 


OUR YOUNG FOLK’S MAGAZINE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILL potty 
postpaid, at #1 per year 

For by all 
16. ted. Address OUR “yor 
‘s GAZINE, Box 18. Boston, Maes. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


31, 1877. 


SONG HERALD! 
SONG HERALD! 


Newest and best for Singing agg cay B 
H. R. Paimer, author of $7.0 
per dozen ; 75 cents each by 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Moody 


and Sankey 
Sone Boon,” 


containing 


AND ~ Songs a+ man 
SACRED SONGS! Price, 
cen 
Words only, oan 6 cents each by mail. 
PALMER’S Knowledge. 


Covers the whole 
Every 


Bound in 


THEORY OF MUSIC! 


her and rey ~ 
price $1.00 


Any book sent post-paid upon receipt of retal! 
price. Pubished by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI O. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 
No. 2. 


By P. P. BLISS anp IRA D. SANKEY, 


This new work, by Messrs. 
Bliss and Sankey, is in great 
demand, 

The widespread interest in 
the book is due not only to the 
popularity of its authors, but 
also to the fact that it contains 
many of the latest and best songs 
of the lamented BLISS, 

The publishers are making 
every effort to fill the large 
orders that are constantly being 
received for GOSPEL YMNS 
No.2, and assure the public that 
orders will be filled in turn as 
received with the greatest pos 
sible dispatch, 


Price, in Board Uevers, $30 per 100; 35 
cents each by mall. 
Werds only, Paper, $5 fove 100; 6 cents 
each mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
76 East Oth Sr., 66 Weet 4th St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINNATL 


Music Books. 


* Each book may as among the very 


THE SALUTATION. emerson. 


First Class Church 


THE ENCORE. , 97.80 por 


rson. 
First Class Book. 


WORLD OF SONG. 


Collection of Songs. 


GEMS DANCE. 


$4 Gilt 
The most Brilliant Piano Music. 
($1.50; $13.50 


PERKINS ANTHEM BOOK. 


An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the year. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK. 


Superb Collection. ($1.25; $12 per doz.) 


MALE VOICE GLEE BK. rerxins 


Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BK. sizaci. 


The Best Sacred and Secular Choruses. 
Either book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co-, J. E. Ditsen & Co., 
7ll Broadway, Successors to Lee & 
New York. Walker, Phila. 


PHOTOCRAPHS 
OF 


MR. and MRS. BEECHER. 


The frequent Gon Gomané for accurate portraits of 
Mr. and her has tnduced us to secure 
such pictures, and we can now supply 


IMPERIAL PHOTOCRAPHS, 


mounted on fine card board, 10x12 inches, at the 
following rates: 


Sent by po boards, postage These 
photographs are by the celebrated Photo artist, 


G. G, ROCK WOUD, 


17 Union , New York. The pictare of Mr. 
Beecher the one he has for, and in 
every respect life-like one adm le. 

Each picture bears t 


FAC-SIMILE AUTOGRAPH 
of Mr. and Mrs. Beecher respectively. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


ony os subscriber who wil) send usa new sub- 
casa the Christian Union we will send a pho 
tograph of Mr. Beecher, or for two subscribers, the 
photographs of both Mr. and Mrs. Beecher—if the 
request is made when the subscription ts sent tn. 
Liberal disco to the trade, purchased ip 
Quantities. 


HORATIO C. KINC, Publisher, 
27 -Park Place, 


WE ARE GOSPEL VOLUNTEERS, 


“ Fight the good fight of faith.” —1 Tim. 6: 12. 


W. H. Doaye. 


In His own bright track with vig-or we'll pursue ; 
We are pressing on, and brighter is theroad, For we see the lightfrom yon-der blest a-bode ; 


ra and la- borwith a will; 
and fol - low His command ; 


= 


He will lead us 


We shall run the. race 


Tho’ our hearts may faint, our op 
We are leav-ing sin for o- hi. 


in spite of ev - ery We are Gos-pel Vol - un - teers. 

on with gen-tle, lov - ing hand: We are Gos-pel Vol - un - teers. 
He'll re-new, We are Gos-pel Vol - un - teers. 

ness _ and God, are Gos - pa} - un - teers. 


tell th the @ we may go, he 


Vol - un- teers. 


D. 8. 


Let_us, sing to. the Lewd, sing to the Lord,’ 


COPYRIGHT 1875, BY BIGLOW & MAI, 


SCRIBNERS’ PERIODICALS. 


A critic writes: “ The January SCRIBNER is 

¢ most wonderful ne I ever saw—quite 
withut equal in the range of my observation.”’ 

Nothing better in the way of magazine 
sketches has lately appeared than Boyesen’s 
“Norway and the Norwegians” and General 
McCleilan’s interesting paper of forei 
travel, in the January SCRIBNER. But the 
gross strength of the number appears to be 

its variety and condensation. 

The two serial stories of Scrisner—** That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” by Mrs. Hodgson Bur- 
pote, and ** Nicholas inturn,” by Dr. 
Holland, are probably the best serials now 
before the public. The January SCRIBNER is 
strong in papers of practical value, as well as in 
the matter of fore travel, popular science, 
What Our Churchest 

lish Workingman’s 
Home,’ ook's “Talk About 
Blue and White China, Bedrooms, etc., etc.,’ 
with the editorial topics and the lighter ar- 
ticles, makeup almost a model number of this 
unrivaled magazine. 


FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR FOUR DOLLARS. 


To new subscribers who wish to get the 
we numbers of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY beginning with the magnifi- 
cent Midsummer number (Aug., '76), 
and ending with Oct., "77 

. NICHOLAS for January has a paper Sr 
the venerable poet William ow tt,—** A 
Letter to a Young Naturalist,’?—which 
alone should be sufficient to make the fortune 
of the number; “The Stars for January,’’ by 
Prof. Proctor, the astronomer: Horace 
Scudder’s paper, Great Grandfather's Books 
and Pictures,"’ with fac-simile reproductions 
from the “ New England and Web- 
ster’s old k;”’ Visit to 
the Centennial,’’ oy the of “ Helen's 
Babies,” and “T and Medieval 
Ballad of Mary Sani with silhouette draw- 
ings by Hopkins, with capital 
Stories and Poems, ymes and Nonsense 
Verses, Historical Sketches, a Fairy Tale, 
Comical Pictures, Pages for s Little Folks, 
etc., etc., gO to make up the New Wear’s 
Number of Sr. NICHOLAS, of which the 
“ London Daily News”’ said, * We wish we could 
in our own periodical litera- 
ure. 


FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR, 

Send one dollar for the November number, 
which begins the volume, and the splendid 
Christmas Holiday res with William Cul- 
len Bryant’ s “ Boys o Bovhood,” and the 
New Year's th William Howitt's 
“ Letter toa Youn Naturalist,” and the Feb- 
ruary number, which wil! have “ A Talk with 
American Bo & HUGHES, known all 
overthe worl frie nd of the school-boy.” 

Subscriptions yt by all book-sellers. 
Sold by news-dealers. SCRIBNER'S MONTH- 
LY, year. NICHOLAS, $3 a year. All 

pre 
SCRIBNER RCo. 743 ¥ roadway, New York. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circular 


DELLUC & 


635 BROADWAY, 
Makes a specialty of 
DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 
the most pleasant Tooth Wash ; 
DELLUC'S SANS-PAREIL HAIR 
an indispensable Hair-Dressing ; 
mew BISCOTINE 
invaluable food for children and invalids; 
DELLUC’S TOILET WATE ERS 
Jockey-Club 


ew Mown Musk, 
DELLUC’S IRIS SACHETS, 


he Modern 


lolet 
ves Rose G Geranium, &c &e.; 


DELLUC’S cones EXTRACT OF 
All prepared carefull 


FOUGHRA end Brossiyn. 


ADVERTISE 


CANADA. 


NO STATE IN THE UNION POSSESSES 
A MORE THRIFTY POPULATION 
THAN CANADA OR PRESENTS 
A BETTER FIELD FOR 
ADVERTISING. 


THE 


London Advertiser,|— 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY,) 


Is the best Advertising Medium in Western 
ONTARIO, the district lying west of Toronto 
comprising 18 populous counties. In the 
towns and villages of this section the DAILY 
ADVERTISER is without a rival in circulation; 
while in the rural districts the weekly edition 
is universally read, its circulation being ex- 
ceeded by that of only one journal in the 
whole PROVINCE OF ONTARIO and unap- 
proached by any outside of Toronto. It has 
already reached 19,000 copies (a prepaid list), 
and the indications are that this figure will be 
largely exceeded the coming year. 

Sam ple Copies and Card of Advertising Rates 
to any address on application. 

SUBSCRIPTION—$1.60 per year, gold, 
or, $1.80, U. 8. Currency. The magnifi- 
cent engraving, “ Wellington and Blucher 
Meeting after the Battle of Waterloo,” size 
18x40 inches, FREE to every subscriber for 
1877, and balance of year gratis. 

THE ADVERTISER is the only purely secular 
leading newspaper in Canada which comes 
out squarely in favor of TEMPERANCE AND 
PROHIBITION; and its high moral tone and 
general excellence have given it the first place 
among the journals of Western Canada. 

No advertisements of intoxicating liquors, 
lotteries, or other objectionable announce- 
ments are inserted in THz ADVERTISER, 

Address, 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., 


LONDON, CANADA, 


G SKELETON ! 

«A at makes it danced 

apiritu istic igure of out- 
Skeleton 


whe may be in any part of the room 
Maybe examined by Spectators. 


Ry 
SONGS 


SPIRIT RITUAL 


SONGS, 


B SOCIAL MEETING 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleans; 


SONGS AND BALLADS 
H. O. KING. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 


Offer the following songs of Mr. Kinc, the last five 
of Which have already passed through several edi- 
tions: the others are just published, 
From the Desert I Come 
(Words by Bayard Taylor), New..... .... 35 cts. 
Song of the Camp. Ap incident of Bala- 
klava. (Words by Bayard Taylor.) New..35 cts. 
Three part Songs for male voices. New. .1§ cts, 


Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts, 


Sands o’ Dee. Ballad. late 
Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of _, 

ht in Darkness. Memorial mn 
Chorus “y Church and Home. (Words by 
ee Almighty. (New.) A Hymn of 
i. Raymond). and Chorus. (Words 
Steel of Rev. 
cccocces $0 cts, 


With portrait 
ing Waltzes 


AND 


Song (New). 
of Jean Ingelow 


They 
Sande by by H,. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 


The Oldest Brand. Safe Beyond all Chance, 


ae BEST ILLUMINATOR. 
send for price list to THE REVOS 
MA Nea CO., 80 Beaver St., New York. 


THE 
BURN) Olt 
THE is the best burning Ot! in the 


World. It cannot ode.as it 
BEST. 


a fre test of degrees. 


St.. New York. 


111 
1. We are on our way to Zi-on’s ho- ly hill, Let usma 
3. 
4. 
» 
SSS SS SSS SS SS 
. 7 
D. 8.—And are Gos- pet 
REFRAIN. 
Let us sing to the Lord, Hap-py songs as we march a - long; 
J 
y 
IN 
La 
SS Ma fas at command of the Director 
e mmensely sensa- 
tional. Sent with full 
or 


